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SCENCE MONITOR 


‘First the blade: then the ear. 


The Monitor’s view 


Back to SALT 

Former Defense Secretary James Schlesin- 
ger rates the chances of a new strategic arms 
agreement as less than 50-50. Even given these 
slim odds, we are glad to read that Washington 
and Moscow are trying to get the stalled SALT 
negotiations on track again. 

There are obvious political problems for 
President Ford. After the firing of Mr. 
Schlesinger, he will be open to even more 
criticism by defense hard-liners regardless of 
what agreement he produces. He will there- 
* fore have to submit a tough accord that can 
run the gauntlet of approval by the Defense 
Department, (he Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Congress. 

In any case, the President appears to think 
that he stands to gain more political advantage 
than disadvantage by coming up with a SALT 
treaty in an election year. There is talk of a 
Kissinger trip to Moscow or even another 
Ford-Brezhnev meeting to try to get a break- 
through. 

Let’s review briefly where SALT stands. At 
Vladivostok in late 1974 the two leaders set a 
limit of 2,400 offensive strategic delivery 
vehicles for each side. Of these, L,320 missiles 
could have MIRVs, the cluster of nuclear I 
warheads that can be independently targeted. ' 
A major stumbling block now is what should 
■ be counted under the 2,400 limit. Washington 
wants to include the Soviet Backfire bomber, a 
medium-range aircraft which, if refueled in 
, . air, could drop bombs over the United States. 

The Russians, for their part, are concerned 
• i j about American development of the so-called 

^ cruise. missiles. They would like to ban all but 
! 1 those with short range. 

$ \ \ \ Ironically, Henry Kissinger kept the cruise 

V- \ missile in the budget only as a bargaining 

^1.1 1 ; chip. The Defense Department wasn’t inter - 

p‘t ! 4 rated in it. Because of technological devel- ' 

j opnaanta, however, these subsonic missiles 

! now "have a number of features that the 

military services find extremely attractive. 
They are astonishingly accurate. They can 
travel farther on much less fuel than was once 
the case. They can be fired from airplanes, 
ships or submarines and are hard to shoot 
down because they fly so low. They can 
effectively carry either nonnuclear explosives 
capable of exploding at gre&L depths or 
miniaturized nuclear warheads. And — they 
are relatively cheap. 

?• The United States is not yet deploying these 
guided missiles but it is thought they will 
become operational In a few years’ time. If 
there is no SALT pact, there wi 11 obviously be 
a reaction by the Soviet Union, which will also 
rush to further develop and deploy these 
weapons. Disarmament experts point out that 
American cities and aircraft carriers would 
become highly vulnerable If Soviet offshore 

Furor at the UN 

The United Nations does not need unneces- 
sary controversies. It has enough legitimate 
ones. It can therefore only be regretted that 
U.S. Ambassador Daniel Moynihan has man- 
aged to create such a furor in the International 
body In so short a time. And not over 
substance so much as style. 

President Ford could hot have dismissed his 
envoy without suffering political damage. One 
prickly purge In a season is enough to roll the 
waters. Moreover, Mr. Moynihan’s out- 
spokenness has made many Americans less 
unhappy about the UN and thereby benefited 
Mr. Ford at a moment when he is wooing 
conservative opinion. 

However, as Mr. Moynihan carries on with 
his duties, he would do well to temper his 
, approach. The name-calling, emotional tactics 

he has employed have been counter- 
productive. They have alienated the "third 
world” nations at a time when the West is 
trying to reach accommodations with them on 
critical economic, energy, and other ques- 
tions. They sour the new spirit of conciliation 
enunciated by Henry Kissinger. They have 
even irritated relations with America’s West- 
ern friends. 

We recall what a cause was made not so long 
ago about coordinating and concerting poli- 
!’ des with the West European allies. . Yet the 


then the full grain in the vur’’ 


and sea-based ships were equipped with long- 
range cruise missiles. 

Hence a postponement of SALT two or more 
years will only compound the complexity of 
problems that will have to be dealt with. One 
problem, for instance, is that once deployed it 
is hard to detect by satellite what the range of 
a cruise missile is. 

The net effect would be to make a SALT 
treaty all the more difficult to reach and 
unravel the preliminary accords already 
agreed upon. Some argue that from a security 
point of view the United Stntes might even 
find Itself worse off. 

In short, another nuclear genie seems to be 
out of the bottle, and before it can work its 
mischief on the cause of disarmament a 
strong, concerted effort should be made to get 
it back In. To do this, President Ford will have 
to take his case to the American people and 
show that SALT Is In the U.S. interest. This 
won't be easy in 1976, but the President should 
look to (he good sense of Americans generally 
and not the political rhetoric of his opponents 
in vigorously pushing forward. 

Hello, Nessie 

Well, it's happened again. Another self- 
assured observer has come forth with positive 
proof that the enigmatic and elusive Loch 
Ness monster really exists beyond the imagi- 
nation of man. 

Ever since St. Columba announced the first 
sighting in A.D. 565, humans have made such 
claims with marked regularity, basing their 
belief nowadays on such newfangled devices 
as sonar, submarines, and automatic strobe- 
lighted cameras. This time it's the Academy 
of Applied Science in Boston, which will 
shortly disclose its photographs at a sym- 
posium In Edlnbur gh . . 

Rather than dispel the myth of Nessie ahd 
her family of prehistoric leftovers, sue!] 
announcements of course only heighten the 
mystery and work to the advantage of Scot- 
land's tourist bureau. But we’re a bit appre- 
hensive about these more authoritative find- 
ings. 

It’s not that we doubt the existence of 
Nessie Cor her cousins Yeti and Bigfoot). 
Quite the contrary. In this age, fnr more 
incredible things have proven true. 

Our concern is that by photographing, 
measuring, weighing, interviewing ( "Tell me, 
Nessie, what is your opinion on independence 
for Scotland?”) and otherwise intruding on 
the privacy of what seems to be a shy but 
altogether lovable beast, a major bit of the 
fairy-tale mystery that bemuses adults and 
children alike on planet Earth will have been 
chipped away. 


allies were not consulted in advance when Mr. 
Moynihan recently introduced a resolution 
calling for a worldwide amnesty for political 
prisoners, a resolution they were expected to 
consponsor. 

This is not to say that Mr. Moynihan should 
abandon a firm and: forceful line on issues 
be[orethelM;We^cMmedhlS appointtdeht 
five months ago pr ecisely because we thought 
a U.S. stance of candor and blunt speaking 
would be effective and that his "wit and elan* 
would enable him to carry this off without 
offending people. 

Somehow that wit has not been called into 
use, or at least not accompanied by diplomatic 
tact. Surely it is possible to make strong! 
candid diplomatic points • and to take an 
independent stand without giving offense: 

- We agree with Mr. Moynihan that the U.S. 
should not be "supersensitive” about the 
feelings of new nations, or "passive” and 
"compliant” in the UN forum. But In the very 
article in Commentary where Mr. Moynihan 
raises these proposi tions h? also suggests that 
the U.S. can : seek "comipoq Cause” with' the 
third world. There : qxtote, he Wrote, L the 
"strongest possibility pf an accommodating 
relationship at the ■ level of principle 7a 
! possibility that nods ndt extst at all WUp' the 
:. totalitarian powers'. ; jV. t .• _ :• , 

: ii ,.!■■' ”i 1 :< * :*• .. 
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‘They say an elephant isn’t afraid of anything 
except a mouse’ 
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Assassination plots and remedies 


No one said the United Stntes of America 
was perfect. But It does have u self-correcting 
form of government. And It almost seems to 
have set out to start its third century wilh nil 
the sins of the past brought to light so tiial the 
future can be brought back into line with I lie 
founders' noble vision. 

The abhorrent nature of the past govern 
mental abuses most recontly disclosed should 
not blind the world to the fact lliat In America 
such abuses still can be mnde public. 

Nor should the American people, seeing the 
exposed deceptions of Watergate mid Vietnam 
followed by a litany of others, be numb to the 
Senate Intelligence committee's confirmation 
of assassination plots that had begun to seem 
like old news. 

The committee recognizes (hat these plots 
against foreign leaders - during hoth Re- 
publican and Democratic administrations — 
took place in the Cold War context. This does 
not justify the plots, as the committee rightly 
says. But "those involved nevertheless ap- 
peared to believe they were advancing the 
best Interests of their country. ’ ’ 

What the committee convincingly argues is 
that the plotters were not advancing the beat 
intereste of their country. Not pragmatically 

7il ey . T ;i 0!,exainple ’ ““A they could not 
di8aldent groups thpy encouraged. 
Certainly not morally. 

It is good to hear President Ford’s spokes- 
man say that Mr. Ford "absolutely abhors 
government officials’ being involved in cot 
^ deration of those kinds of things." But Mr. 

. ? opposition to releasing the report 
appeared to contradict his iMsurances^of 
°pen. government. T<S make such 
: • ?*«“■> he : needs to ftKw 

delation tocorrect 

• ' ' - ■-‘‘•j- * 'fry • * ' •• : U - 1 'i 


officials, picMininldy including presidents, 
sought "pluiisihlc ik'iiiiihilily.” That is, they 
spoke in 1‘Uphi'iidsin.s nml ambiguities*®^ 
it was difficult to say who actually authorized 

Wlllll. 

This hm'iuis of evading responsibility must 
hr attacked in the furthcoming legislation* 
joint congressional oversight comniUtM, sim- 
ilar to the (Hie on nl mnir energy, sounds iikefl 
good proposal oilier machinery for lines « 
mi - cou n l ai til it y can help. Hut the quality 'Oithe 
leadership up and down I he lino will finally 
determine whether responsibility for over- 
seeing secret activities in exerctsed more 
effectively than in the past. 

Surely, for example, there should bedo 
understandings permitting the CIA to 
Mafia figures again. The unholy aUi^ 
hetweeu government irnd the underyoW 
only is morally wrong. It alM 
govermncnl to blackmail. 
notes that crime figures In the jhe 

nation plot used their involve^ 1 W 
CIA to avoid prosecution. • _. mee 

“Crime is contagious," 
quoting former Justice BrflndeU.QtJJ a 
preme Court. "If tho government » 
law-breaker, it breeds conlbifopl f° r f ^to 
invites ovory man to bedotrt 8 . 8 . . 
himself.” • ■ . . - ..q i 0 - 

Thus it has been important f° r 
expose wrongdoing, within i JJ ] . Qg, 
ment. however wrenching and dlslll*^ 1 ^ 
the exposures may he. If effective ; 

now taken to prevent furtber. abufl^^ : 
whole effort will have been worth H . 

confidence restored and .taww -/fBSij 
These are weapons morq . 

world than pdson pons aijifj .cpntom. 
diving suits'. .. ' . j :#y - 
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Controversial Concorde lands at Boston's Logan airport In 1974 promotional visit 


By Pele Main, stall ptitilagra*. 


Concorde: U.S. thumbs down? 


ByPeltrf Stuart 
Staff correspondent «»f 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
The first faint rumblings of a U.S. 
“no" io the Anglo- French Concorde 
now may he coming from Wasiiiug- 
ton. 

The government's tup pollution 
fighter, Environmental Protection 
Agency lEPA) Administrator Rus- 
sell E. Train, told a congressional 
subcommittee Tuesday (Dec. 9) that 
his "preliminary view" is that "any 
landings of the Concorde at John F. 
Kennedy (airport in New York City I 
would be undesirable, iuui any land- 
ings at Dulles lair port in Washing- 
ton ] look increasingly questionable." 

Many speculate thnl his testimony 
may foreshadow a fuli riedgcd ERA 
reversal of an earlier position til 
Department of Transportation hear- 


ings Jan. 5 on the Concorde decision 
- and ultimate disapproval from 
Secretary of Transportation William 
T. Coleman Jr. by his self-imposed 
deadline of Feb. fi. 

He said his agency has "decided to 
re-evaluate” its stand last February 
whicli m i-llrcl |iii(-:.'.»-d !■• tuur 
i^ncorde round-trip flights a day at 
New York and two at Washington 
starling April 1. 

The reasons: new data on the 
planes's noise, coupled with nagging 
worries on its air pollution. 

"It whs thought that the Concorde 
would have a noise pattern roughly 
equivalent to the i standard 1 Boeing 
707." Mr. Train explained. But new 
figures from the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA >, he said, show 
that “on takeoff the Concorde would 
1 m> perceived as at least twice as loud 
ns the Boeing 707, and four times as 


loud as the Boeing 747 and the DC- 10 
Ijumbo jets |." 

Calling the case for admitting the 
Anglo-French plane tn the United 
States "discredited," Concorde foe 
Rep Lesler I.. Wolff <D> of New 
Yuri: '.hi- "inie Hint'- snbeiim- 

miUev that lie ho "hope ui seeing 
the course of our government turned 
away from Concorde and back to- 
ward the interests of the American 
people." 

The new data show that Con- 
corde's taking off at Dulles airport 
would blanket a swath of northern 
Virginia up to five miles wide and 63 
miles from the airport — potentially 
485 square miles — wilh a noise level 
equivalent to a subway train pulling 
into n station. 

* Please turn to Page !Q 


Britannia would 
waive the rules 


Israel nudged on PLO 


By David Anahle | 

Staff correspondent of I 

The Christian Science Monitor 1 

United Nations, New York f t 
Public support, private pressure, fi 

As seen Trom here, that seems to be the F ord 
administration's current, somewhat am- % 
bivalent attitude toward Israel. Two Security ■ fl 
Council meetings and another one scheduled . I 
for next month are cited here ps illustrating : g 
the U.S. effort on the one hand to nudge the f 
Israeli government toward a new Palestinian ^ 
policy and on the other to reassure Israelis of ^ 
continued American backing. 

In this view it is the private pressure for, 
change that is by far the moBt significant of the 
two American "faces,” s 

The public avowals of support, including the ; 
U-S. veto Dec. 8 of a "one-sided” con- 
demnation of last week's Israeli air strikes into 
Lebanon, are described as an essential show of 
American understanding at a highly sensitive .* 
Period for the Israeli Government of Prime i 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin. * ; • r ’ • : •; i 

Israel has ruled out any talks with guerrilla 
groups such as the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) . :lt sees the PLO as a - 
^rle of feuding terrorist gangs' ' dedicated > 
"iarael's ultimate destruction. . . ; ;• ' 

Tbs PLO’s diplomatic successes bere, just .' 

. “ter . a terror bomb killed . six people, m • 
J‘eni8alpixi..lfl8t month, make (he, issue all the * 
• «tors politiceJty explodvd for Mr/Rabta. j . ; ; ; : 
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Angola: Soviet 
guns turn tide 

By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 
Angola’s two comparatively pro-Western 
factions have suffered sCrlous poJUipal. ^ 
military reverses. " 

But American and other experts who make 
this assessment do not view these setbacks as 

irreversible. , 

. Rather they are seen as yet another tilt - or 
the Angola seesaw, with the end result of the 
civil war. as unpredictable as eyfer- and 
dependent -on; the extent of outside inter- 

\ .‘it could go on for three' -.WedOff three 
jmohths. or three yepi” 

Well-informed source here. tertamiy (here Is 
little sign yet of .the aort.df stolepiate mat 
diplomats hopemight prompt 
*■.. Instead, th^ sources say, the Wg, 

i'Angplabdcothee: 

Afrlcdh altitUdqs aire cry^izirtg,?ga^?t> 


liy Francis Rcnny 

Special to Thu C’liristinn Science Monitor 

I.oiuVvi.i 

Bucenl visiliji-s h-j 1 '- Imii' i%ru •«•'.>. “niv.-t-. •’.•.'.li-'i 

wlieUiei liifc Brilisli guvoLiii.urm i-ul ) eaicutbias Lnal its people volai, 
only a few months ago, tostqy'in the Common Market. ... 

One Market official complained to this reporter that when he was not 
studying United Kingdom requests to be allowed to depart from the 
rules, he was studying complaints from other members that Britain 
was departing from them without asking at all. A Conservative speech - 
maker taunted that, now incapable of ruling the waves, Britannia was 
specializing in waiving the rules. 

Part of the British answer is that Brussels is a lot too fond of rules - 
some of them nonsensical, others prepared without consulting Britain 
and hardly applicable to British conditions. There is certainly a 
fundamental and historic clash of traditions: the continental Eu- 
ropeans, brought up under the Roman, Napoleonic and Hitlerite 
empires, are much more inclined to treat bureaucrats with respect. 

There ore three main issues aver which the Wilson government has 
been getting into trouble. The first was over representation at the 
December 16th conference on International Economic Cooperation. 
Attendance was to be limited to 27* and the Common Market had been 
promised one seat to represent all its members. Britain, however, 
demanded an extra seat for itself on the grounds that it was in the 
process of becoming Western Europe’s one big oil producer and so had 

special interests to protect. ,, , . . 

Foreign Secretary James Callaghan did not make himself loved by 
veiled threats that if Britain did not get her way, then nobody from the 
Market should go. His attitude reflects Labour Party suspicions that the 
non-oil-producing Eight covet Britain’s oil and would dearly love to 
■‘Europeanize” it. Continental social democrats are often shocked^ at 
what theV regard as their British brothers’ chauvinism/ Inevitably 
thBre was a com prom ise:8oiutlon, M was bound to leave a legacy of 

Tito second TSsue between' the 'British- 1 ahd the continentals concerns 
the import restrictions contemplated by the Labour government^ 
protect jobs in industries threatened by foreign^ competition. The 
bedrock foundation of the European Community is free and unfettered 
trade amohg its members, apd for a newly confirmed member to start 
stocking away at thoto foundations is sepn as heresy and (reason - 
especially by the Germans, To. the socialipl government of Britain, the 
Germans are agreal M tab iond of unrestrained market forces, 

But again, the British are unlmpresSed^.They don’t (they say) intend 
to do anything without consulting their European pprtiters/If only to 

to polntbut tiial the ctintfctfnfate can’t have tilings 

shouldn’t urge Britain to balance its books, and then cry out in Horror 

when it lakes stepb tqWaHfadptt« $a. : ; :r 
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PARTHENON 
IN PERIL 

Traffic and industrial 
fumes are threatening to 
turn Greece's crowning 
glory into a heap of dust and 
rubble. 

See Page 1 6 
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A pet show in a class of its own 


By Gerald Priestland 


Camden, London 

"We only want rodents with twitchy 
whiskers — if they don’t twitch, they're 
disqualified! " 

At this, a score of children hoisted cages 
of rates, mice, gerblls and guinea-pigs into 
(heir arms and made for the judging ring. 
The man with the microphone was con- 
ducting the London Borough of Camden’s 
Second Annual Light-hearted Pet Show. 

Said chief judge and local vet Freddie 
Peters: “It's actually an anti-show: it's 
meant lo neutralize the solemnity of the 
high class cat and dog shows and give the 
children a chance to take pride in the 
animals they love, however scruffy they 
are." 

The heart of Camden, in North London, is 
the old village of Hampstead. Hampstead 
has been a centre for artists and lovers of 
beauty more than 200 years, and never 
more so than now. A disused public library 
has been turned into the borough arts 
center, and on this particular Sunday — 
being between exhibitions — the display 
rooms were crammed with decorative and 
expressive pets. 

I had better declare my own interest by 
explaining that my 14-year-old daughter 
was exhibiting a rabbit, a basset hound, and 
a female Burmese cat. 

The arts center was crammed with life: 
some of it on two tegs and some on four. 
There were 50 or more convivial dogs, as 
many cats — looking Introverted and 
philosophical — and two or three dozen 
petrified rabbits. Birds, rodents, reptiles 
and the lower forms of life were past 
number. It was far and away the happiest 
happening in a bleak week. 


In the principal gallery, the judge's tabic 
was so besieged by pel-loving toddlers that 
those with animals to exhibit could hardly 
make their way through. "Competitors 
only in the ring," cried the man with the 
microphone. Mr. Peters and ids two lady 
assistants had finished with twitchy whis- 
kers and moved on to the cinss for Cats 
with the Longest Whiskers. There wns 
some danger of getting scratched. Peters 
wielded a steel tape-measure cir- 
cumspectly. 

“Allowing for curvature," he confided. 
"I make that eleven-point-five cen- 
timeters." A tabby named Teilcchcrry 
Peppercorn McCavity Esquire (alias 
"Pepper") was stuffed snarling back into 
his basket. 

Next class: "The pet most like its owner. 
Cats, dogs, rats, anything! If you’ve got the 
same color hair as your hamster, bring him 
along. . . One boy brought a frog. 
Several girls brushed their hair over ther 
eyes and tried to look like old English 
sheepdogs. Everywhere, lolling tongues 
and begging paws. 

There followed a class for Unusual 
Markings. This produced a rather nasty 
salamander, some stripey birds, a classic 
American-style calico cal, and an astonish- 
ing white cat with a tabby tall and 
exclamation-mark eyebrows. 

After that: The Dog with the Waggicst 
Tail. Several entries eyed the ring and 
stopped wagging entirely. There were 
groans for a bulldog with no tail to wag at 
all. Our basset, named Humphrey, met his 
best friend — a mongrel called Rusty — 
and both tails thrashed like metronomes 
just as the judge approached them. The 
family hopes ran high. 


"All wnggy dogs out • ■ friendliest Detain 
now." called the microphone. Natural!* 
half the wagging dogs stayed on i 0 X 
joined by a torrent of pets Including th! 
frog and some cage-hound mice that on „ 
wanted to be alone. There followed tb 
Most Unusual Pet. This brought in 
dragonfly larvae from Epping Forest twn 
torpid Cornish newts in a tcnnis-ball box 
the frog i again) and a jolly dog with three 
legs, called Peter. 

In rapid succession, and not as easy b 
distinguish ns you might have thought 
came The Scruffiest Mongrel nnd The Best 
Kepi Dog. A class fur The Sleekest Cat w« 
kepi carefully apart. 

After much conferring In a corner, the 
judges emerged lo announce the prizes 
(illuminated certificates and packets of 
petfood). The Cuddliest Rabbit, Hamster 
or (hiinen-pig went by acclamation lo a 
while rabbit called SnowhcU. Rusty and 
Humphrey duly came first and second in 
the Wagging Tail class, but on the way out 
or the ring Hasty was bitten on one paw by 
a Jealous Labrador and had to be given first 
aid by the judge. 

The longest Whiskers prize went lo an 
elephantine black pussy called Mr. Furry 
( thirteen-pom t-five-cenli meters) and the 
Twitch iest Whiskers award to Jemima 
Gerbil with Joey Mouse second and Hazel 
B. Gerbil third. 

The salamander was rated Most Unusual, 
the lnbby-lnilcd white cat was deemed the 
most Unusually Marked, nnd a snub-nosed 
lit Ho girl managed to puli a face that wa 
almost indistinguishable from the bull 
dog's, thus securing the Pel Most Like Its 
Owner prize. 

Modesty obliges me to put the most 
outstanding award last: my daughter's 
Burmese Mi-Nyoo (which is the appro- 
priate Burmese meaning "Little Miss 
Brown") romped away with the Sleekest 
Cal prize. The only trouble is, it turns out 
to in* the one variety of cat food she refuses 
to cat. That's cat’s all over. 



Englishmen cry for law and order 


By Francis Renny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The killing by terrorist gunmen of the 
London publisher Ross McWhirter has given 
new impetus to the cause for which he stood: 
the defense of old-fashioned law and order. 
Not. everyone can be unreservedly enthusias- 
tic about the direction in which thal Impetus 
may be employed, but it can hardly be 
i gnored. 

{ VIEW FROM 1 

[ LONDON i 

Ross McWhirter was an athlete, publisher 
and (with his twin brother Norris) Joint editor 
of the celebrated "Guinness Book of World 
Records." He also held an-Oxford degree in 
Law, and was devoting his time increasingly 
to a campaign on constitutional grounds 
against socialism, bureaucracy, nation- 


tion leader Margaret Thatcher, who knew him 
on first-name terms and who shares his views 
on capital punishment, said the killing re- 
doubled hor determination lo sec that the law 
of the gun did not prevail. Another dis- 
ciplinarian M .P. said England should weep for 
the death of law and order. 

Five days after the murder, brother Norris 
McWhlthor was launching a National Associ- 
ation for Freedom to promote a Freedom 
Charter drafted by Ross. One of its main 
points was "The right to livo under the 
Queen's Peace," Norris protesting thnl in two 
or the United Kingdom’s four capitals (London 
and Belfast) mothers and children could not 
go Christmas diopping or families celebrate 
an anniversary in a restaurant without fear of 
violence. 

Norris McWhirter told a press conference 
that his brother's murder might moke people 
realise they must devote greater resources to 
the maintenance of law and order. The police 
were "a magnificent thin blue line against 
anarchy." But they were under intolerable 
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the use of court tnjimctiona to break strikes. 
What seems to have brought down the wrath of 
the IRA upon him was his launching an appeal 
for a fund to pay rewards' for information 
fading to the arrest of terror-bombers. He 
believed that they should be tried for treason 
and executed. 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson, wob one of 
the first to exprtos his horror at UiB Hiiing _ , 
doorstep asaaasiqatioQ of a type all too familiar 
to Ulstermen j but : entirely ; new in London. 
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simply-. ‘Tve had a good life. I owe something 
to Rom smemory . After all, I am his twin." 

i 016 association, Lord de 

toJSLr dd6r * 016 Viotoria fro** «nd 

"J™* Gowjmor General of Australia) said U 

^^f^T le , arally1n « for the silent 
n»jorlty. It planned to take further legal 

. JjjjjjjJ* against infringement of constitutional 
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away in u few years. Public apathy is noltbe 
sole reason, although Hie British seem to to 
an almost pathological n version to standing i? 
and being counted. They seem afraid d 
making roots of themselves, and people W3 
arc nut afraid tend to get written off as "nti 
cases." 

Tliu police are usually dubious of Uw effects | 
of offering rewards for Informalion. Apart 
from the moral fact LIiaL people ought lo 
information without reward, they feel 
money is no sulmlitulo for an IntolligejM 
network carefully built up over ihoycto-f™ 
is it likuly to nuika It any coaler for liwpwf 
to penetrate the clannish and highly w- 
clpllned ranks of the UlA. ,, 

A positive drawback lo rlghltet ac Ivto" “ 
that — just like Uio activism of Ujb leu - 
tends lo gel infiltrated by extremists. How- 
ever highly motivated the organizers. 
organization dedicated to "law aad 
tends to attract — at the back of the W-i “jv 
small near-fascist fringe baying W , in J **. 
as well as the noose ami 
foreigners back whore they canw iwg. 

Ordinary people know this, and it ■ 

«way. • 


campaign reveals a weakness 
Conservative party. Still mp« 80 ujj 
to add) in the Labour coon- 

penal and sociological apparaUj 8 "j 1 yj 
try. But If the Tories had been 
— including getting people to 
govern — it should not be, 

confess, to set up sp^cial organlz^ 100 ^ . 

socialism and thuggery. : ! 1 - w^d; « 

One North London ..bu$lt»s?ntov^ 
"McWhlrter's death has given & W 
we heeded. It’a tlhw wo sbow^^j^ - 
rage about the w$y thingtare \ 
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Portugal 
awakes from 
its long 


nightmare 

By Helen Gibson 

Special to ^ 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

For the first time in months a ciuiet, almost ^ 
holiday atmosphere has started to prevail in 
Lisbon. 

Instead of mobs screaming for the over- . 
throw of the government , the streets are filled 
with Christmas shoppers. Tatty Santa Clauses v» 
selling plastic reindeer have replaced the ^ 
bearded soldiers who once marched with the ^ 
crowds. 

The moderate military men, who put down a 
leftist military revolt with astonishing speed , 
and efficiency two weeks ago, have done 
everything In their power to promote this 
public serenity. 

With quiet assurance, they have muzzled the 
most strident voices of the mass media and 
taken the heat out of politics at least for the _ 
moment. Even the rebels have not come out 
too badly. For Instead or launching a major i 
witchhunt, the government simply arrested _ 
about 120 ringleaders and sent the rest of the 
rebelshbme. 1 

"It is calm at last, but it was about time. We | 
couldn't have gone on the way we were for 
much longer," a local sloreowner said. 

The military leaders also seemed lo want a 
rest and an end to the shrill crisis publicity 
that previously surrounded all governmental 
actions, Prime Minister Jose Pinhelro de 
Azevedo set Ihe lone for the new altitude by i 
angrily telling newsmen filming the arrivuls ; 
ior Uie Revolutionary Council meeting to "get 
ioal." He said individual members of the I 
government and military were no longer < 
important and that President Francisco da 
Costa Gomes was the only man worth filming. 

The new Army chief, Gen. Antonio Ramalho 
Eanes, carried this theme forward. When 
asked for an interview, he refused, saying it 
was high lime the military quit acting like 
movie stars and start doing their jobs. 

Another big change in the capital wob the 
reduced number of newspapers — only three 
afternoon ers Instead of the usunl eight dallies 
- on the streets, Television and radio were 
different, too. Instead of long accounts of 
Hungarian farm commune?, Llsbonitcs wero 
receiving o steady diet of Western films and 
light music Instead of revolutionary songs. 

The government produced this change by 
shutting down Lisbon's radio and television 
studios and beaming all programs from the 
conservative northern city of Oporto. The - 
*tote-run but Communist-controlled news- 
papers also have been shut down pending the 
appointment of now administrators. 

For Iho political parties, this quiet period 
also was proving to be a time for reflection and 
consolidation. The Communists, for «pe, have 
*0010 heavy readjustments to znako. Oh Nov.' 

J 5 they suffered their most stunning defeat 
^nce the left-wing Army captains overthrew 
fy authoritarian right-wing Salazar-Caetano 
^Bbne 19 months ago. The stranglehold the 
Communists had over the media has been 
broken, The infiltration and subversion they 
Practiced In military units throughout the 
^mhtry has been halted and crushed. 

The two other major parties, the Socialists 
centrist Popular Democrats also have had 
jo reorient themselves. For the' Popular. 
Jcmocrats this has not been too hard a task. 

have always wanted the Communists out 
of the coalition government, and the Commii- 
obvious responsibility In the uprising has 
P.yco them plenty of new ammunition. 

Jv the, Socialists, the hew situation 

greater adjustment problems. The 
with' its pronounced Marxist wmg,' 

; cannot back, the Popular Democrats to .their 
oust the Communists; for fear; of 
Wo far to the right. 6h tlie. other- 
: y »Jhey cannot ignore' the' 'Communist* 

: ; : m-. the . revolt,’ which was: led by welF 

; ^Nf 11 pro-Communlst officers. ' ‘ 
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Shades of the Blitz: London restaurant takes no chances against IRA bombs 
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'Francoism without Franco’ 


Madrid police smash peaceful amnesty rally 


By Richard Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Left-wing militancy and police aggresslvc- 
n*ss arc combining to build up tensions in 
posl-Francu Spain. 

Some 4,000 prison inmates were set free 
following King Juan Carlos’s partial amnesty 
of Nov. 25, among them 235 political prisoners. 

But now the flow is reversing itself with 
recently freed prisoners being pul behind bars 
again. 

The reason, explains security police head- 
quarters, is "an intensive campaign of agita- 
tion conducted, on various pretexts, by clan- 
destine organizations of a Communist na- 
ture." 

One of the men freed by the royal amnesty 
nnd again in custody is Marcelino Camacho, 
Spanish working Class hero and leader of the 
illegal labor organization, Tho Workers' Com- 
missions. . , , 

Another prominent arrest is that of a worker 
prlost, the Rev. Francisco Garda Salve, who 
was taken away by police within minutes of 
getting off the train that had brought him to 
Madrid from prison in Zamora. 


About a hundred arrests were made Sunday 
when crowds attempted to demonstrate 
peacefully outside Madrid's Corabanchel 
prison, calling for a total amnesty . 

Riot police dispersed people with baton 
charges ami tear gas. Persons queuing up at a 
bus stop in the predominantly workers’ suburb 
near the prison were chased away by hel- 
meted police carrying machine pistols at the 
ready. 

A woman was told to get out of a public 
telephone booth. A three-man television cam- 
era crew of the American ABC network were 
handcuffed and held for four hours. 

Overt left-wing militancy which has aroused 
the Ire of the authorities took these forms: 

• On his release from prison Mr. Camacho, 
a Marxist, gave a press conference In which he 
denounced the King’s partial amnesty as being 
insufficient. At Madrid's university he ad- 
dressed some 2,000 students. 

• Fr. Garcia Salve was met at the railroad 
station by a jubilant crowd of several hundred 
supporters- who, according to the police, 
shouted Communist slogans. The priest 
climbed onto a bench to acknowledge the 

crowd's welcome and was arrested. 


None of the "provocative" acts by promi- 
nent leftists or would-be demonstrators in- 
volved physical violence. But police reaction, 
it seemed to observers in the Carabanchel 
prison area, was unnecessarily brutal. It could 
antagonize West Euopean democratic opinion 
against (he "new' ' Spain ol King Juan Carlos. 

[Opposition sources said - Sunday’s police 
action could spark off unprecedented opposi- 
tion to the government, Reuter reported. 

[Left-wing opposition groups have called for 
general strikes throughout Spain this week to 
fight what they term "Francoism without 
Franco' ' under King Juan Carlos. 

[The sources said Mr. Camacho’s arrest 
could mobilize thousands of Madrid workers 
into responding to the general strike call. 

[Meanwhile, Premier Arias Navarro was 
expected to announce his new government 
tills week, possibly including some liberals, to 
set In motion and carryout reforms promised 
by the King in the new era without Franco. 

[Among those tipped for Cabinet posts is the 
Count of Motrico, Jose Marla de Arellza, a 
former ambassador to the United States and 
France, who Is known to have maintained a 
dialogue with the opposition during recent 
months.] 
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Cruise missile puts the 
cat among the pigeons 


By TakashlOka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

A revolutionary American missile to be 
flight-tested in February is complicating 
Btrategic-armB-limitatlon talks (SALT) be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. 

It also could cause fresh tendons within the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which 
holds its semiannual ministerial-council meet- 
ing In Brussels this week. 

The weapon is the cruise missile — a highly 
sophisticated version of the Germans' World 
War II V-l or “buzz bomb. 1 ' 

This miniature pilotless airplane, which has 
its own jet engine and swept-back wings, is 
only about 14 feet long, weighs 2,000 pounds, 
and will have a range of up to 2,ooo miles. It 
can carry a nuclear warhead with 2oo kilotons 
of explosive power — the equivalent of 2oo,QCO 
-^tons of conventional explosives. 
yjpSThanks to a new precision-guidance tech- 
nology called terrain-contour matching, and 
to ceramic materials in its airframe which 
make detection by radar difficult, it can sweep 
in low across enemy territory, following the 
contour of the terrain, and home in on a target 
with a margin of error not exceeding 30 feet. 

Not being an Intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile (ICBM), it can be launched from prac- 
tically anywhere — from a ship at aea, a lorry 
with a ramp, an airplane like the B-52 bomber. 
Its warhead does not have to be nuclear. Its 
accuracy is so great that conventional war- 
heads could be used with devastating effect 
against almost any desired target, chewing up 
runways, blasting missile emplacements, bur- 
rowing underground to explode later. 

, The cruise missile is being developed for the 
^5^* by'Boetag end for the Navy by ■ 
General Dynamics and Uhg-Temcb-Vought. 


New concessions 


Richard Burt, assistant director of the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies 
here, and an expert in nonnuclear weapons 
strategy, thinks dial one of the cruise missile's 
most effective theaters of operation could be 
the European. There a range of no more than 
600 miles is required, and conventional war- 
head versions would give West Germany and 
other NATO allies the option of fighting back 
against a conventional Warsaw Pact attack 
without crossing the nuclear threshold. 

But if West Germany acquires nonnuclear 
cruise missiles on its own, there could be 
friction within NATO and a fear that the 
Germans may be preparing to go their own 
way. 

For those negotiating arms control, the 
cruise missile presents enormous com- 
plications. The Soviet Union insists it be 
included in the SALT talks. The Americans 
are seeking a separate agreement which 
would trade off the cruise missile against the 
new Soviet supersonic bomber, code-named 
■‘Backfire,” by NATO. 

There is no question that in its nuclear 
version, the cruise missile is a strategic 
weapon of immense power. It cannot be 
ignored. But to include it in the SALT II talks 
would require a degree of trust between 
Washington and Moscow that neither side has 
yet shown. 

As defoise experts here point out, SALT 
talks have progressed thus far because both 
sides have been talking about weapons that 
could be seen and counted. Each knew how 
many intercontinental ballistic missiles the 
other had. Each had a pretty good idea how 
many bombers, or misile-carrying subma- 
rines, the other could deploy. Neither side 
could cheat the other for long. 

—A cruise missile, however, could be carried 
in the back of a lorry, and no one would be the 


SALT 2: a deal in the offing? 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

There are enough indications that the Soviet 
Union Is willing to agree to some compromises 
on strategic-arm s-1 imitation talks (SALT) that 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger feels 
justified in going to Moscow In the week 
before Christmas. 

That Ib the assessment voiced here by well- 
placed administration sources. 

While the sources reveal no details, they 
believe the Soviets are willing to make 
sufficient concessions an the dispute of the 
Soviet Backfire bomber and U.S. cruise 
missiles to renew hope for a SALT 2 agree- 
ment and a visit to Washington by Soviet 
leader Leonid I. Brezhnev. 

Other sources believe that one feature of the 
proposed compromise is that the Soviets 
would promise not to establish Arctic bases for 
r tiye new :Backtire bomber and to exclude- ' 
airborne refueling for Uiisalrcraft. 

In return, the United States would agree not . 
to count the Backfires, of which the Russians 
are believed to have thus far built 60 in the 
2,400 total strategic-delivery vehicles allowed 
each side under the. 1974 Vladivostok agree- 
ment. U.S. long-range cruise missiles would : 
be either included In that celling or under a 
somewhat heightened ceiling. 

The Backfire is a new Soviet bomber which 
some U.S. experts regard as of only peripheral 
- strategic importance. Probably designed for 
use against European , and Chinese- targets, it 
could reach large parts of the United States if 
flown at subsonic speeds from eastern Siberia,, 
or if refueled In the air 

While Cruise .missiles have ; been . known to 
the United States and to the U.S.S.R. -for 
years, it is only Since the Vladivostok meeting 
between President -Ford and Mr. Brezhnev 
that the United States has begun to develop the 
1,600- and 2,000-mile variety that could be 
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Cruise missile (lop) and Backfire bomber: SALT bargaining counters 


wiser. It costs under a million dollars, com- 
pared with the $10 million a Minuteman 3 
ICBM costs. 

If the cruise missile is included in SALT 
talks, the question of confidence cannot be 
avoided. MIRVs (multiple independently -lor - 
getted reentry vehicles) already have com- 
plicated the ICBM counting picture. And, 
speaking of confidence, some defense exports 
here recall that the Soviet Union has not even 
carried out the relatively simple confidence- 
building provisions of the Helsinki declaration 
— notification of certain Warsaw Pact maneu- 
vers to the other side. 

Should then the United States, for the sake 
of reaching a firm SALT II agreement with 
the Soviet Union (2,400 missiles on each side), 
promise to give up the cruise missile? Should 
it give up the nuclfear version anti call il u 


tactical battlefield weapon? Should il spn 
lhal the cruise technology is nol to be dud 
with its NATO allies, especially with Wei 
Germany? 

"I want to see the issues studied mm 
carefully before we sign awny some Inter- 
esting options,” says Mr. Hurt. 

Some day the Soviets, loo, will have fa 
missile, «il though they are considered gaw 
ally lo be U'hmri llu* United Statu te 
miniaturization and precision-guidance tech- 
nology. More ominously, several other Indus- 
trialized countries, if they wished to, coukids 
the same. 

The United Slates abandoned earlier w 
skins MH-ii ils the Matador and the Shark iife 
late IDfilis because they were too large; (M 
slow, loo vulnerable. Ballistic mitisik-staamr 
the rage. 


fired from airplanes or from submarines. 
These fly at low altitudes, are hard to detect 
by radar, and are programmed to follow with 
great accuracy the terrain of a predetermined 
course to their target. 

While the United States has argued that the 
Vladivostok agreement applied only to ballis- 
tic missiles (since cruise missiles were not 
mentioned), and that the new American 
weapon system is excluded, experts also 
concede that several thousand of these weap- 
ons installed in bombers and submarines 
would make nonsense of the Vladivostok 
agreement. 

U.S. officials also concede that in view of the 
limited utility of the Backfire and devastating 
potential of cruise missiles, the Soviet Union 
has strong arguments for rejecting in Septem- 
ber the U.S. proposal simply to raise the 
Vladivostok celling for an equal number of 
Backfire bombers and cruise missiles. 

Dr. Kissinger attaches a great importance 
to SALT 2. Should it fail, he sees the 
technology of tiotii -stded ' the 

possibilities . of .agreement arid leading to 
intolerable casts In terms of economics and 
the danger of global war. . 

This Is the context in which he hopes to shift 

attention away from the- sling and arrow 
directed at trim by Howe Intelligence Com- 
mittee chairman Otis G. Pike and others. Mr. 
Pike was to report to the House , this week on 
his proposal to bring contempt- charges - 
against Dr. Kissinger because he has refused 
'■ to - divulge State Department recommenda- 
tions for covert TJ.S. operations abroad be- '■ 
tween 1962 and 1972. 

-The Pike committee him Offered a stage also 
for charges by retired Adm.Eln» R. zum- 
Wa It, former chief of naval operations, that the 
: Secretary has ' condoned ^ 

SALT!: ;• 

In his id SALT. 3,' ik'.ikiosinger 

emerges aa a man wilting to . 
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NATO brass tackling problem 
of arms standardization 

Duplication may cost 1 5-nation alliance 
a whopping $10 billion a year 

By TnkoshiOka There have been instances of bilateral as 

Staff correspondent of mill 1 1 lateral cooperation In produdl* * 

Tho Christian Science Monitor aircraft, limkn and other mllilnry maiefW 

„. . .. .. , I-ondon but never In a systematic way. 

the major “ ptas° mlS^Jw What this could ei«tbYan«into™^ 

meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ!- onters wns l>rou « hl home 
zatlon (NATO) which Donald Rumsfeld will s,,mm<,r w} * n ^ur European 
be attending in his new capacity as U S " , , Cf l uip u ‘«* r nir foncs **“* “ 
Secretary of Defense. fighter plane, General Dynamics F-tf, i®* 9 

France, which participates in the political U,w Frcnch Mira ^ e - 

but not the military structure of NATO, has For the 15-nation Atlantic AJU**« JJJ 
apparently agreed to join an ad hoc group to whole, including the United Stales, it W 
discuss standardization. estimated the cost of dupllctti* 

It is a delicate question for the United standardization comes to $10 bMlk»**J2 
States, which wants standardization but must a time when defense budgets in tU 
assure its European allies they will gel a fair arc under pressure because of 
share of whatever increase in international severe economic difficulties, iff 8 
Wdeft results f romtbis process. Arms pro- ..that many feel should no 

“two-way street," British Legislators who would beJ 
M^MmWerJloyMwahMemphastaed. wllhlte h «* 

4 NATO meeting, are being held in Brussels J!!? 1 ?-' 1 !? *3 nefl to «£* 
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By Francis Ofner 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tel Aviv. Israel 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin faces 
a wave of criticism from some voices on the 

home front on two counts: 

1, His uncompromising stand against allow- 
ing the Palestine Liberation Organization 
IPLQ) to participate in Middle East peace 
negotiations. 

2. His concessions to Israeli nationalist 
extremists who last week set up an illegal 
settlement at Sebastia, in tho Israeli -occupied 
West Bank of the Jordan River . 


The storm of criticism now raging around 
the premier could have major political reper- 
cussions in the next few weeks. 

Some of the rank-and-file members of the 
premier’s Labor Party have raised doubts 
about his capacity to continue to lead the 
country. Others, however, see Mr. Rabin's 
latest actions as proof of his new toughness, in 
the light of the UN Security Council's deci- 
sions to invite the PLO to attend council 
debates on the Middle East. 

On the Issue of the Sebastia settlement, the 
premier is being accused of a complete about- 
face. Sebastia is revered by orthodox Jews as 
the site of the biblical residence of the kings of 
Israel. It lies close to the important West Bank 
city of Nablus, but is outside the zone of 
occupied territory that Israel would claim for 
security reasons under an eventual peace 
settlement. % 

Last week some 1,000 Israeli ultra-nation- 


alists installed themselves at Sebastia in 
defiance of an official ban. Their action 
touched off a riot by Arab students in Nablus 
Monday, after which the Israeli authorities 
clamped a curfew on the city. 

Two days after the settlers arrived at 
Sebastia, one of Mr. Rabin’s close aides told 
me: “Maybe it will take a little while, because 
we want to avoid the use of force. But Mr. 
Rabin is absolutely determined the people of 
Sebastia must go back.” 

At the weekly Cabinet meeting on Sunday 
the premier's policy was fully endorsed. The 
Cabinet even rejected a motion by Minister of 
Welfare Zevulun Hammer to forbid the use of 
force when evicting the settlers. 

But after a night of negotiations — con- 
ducted by Defense Minister Shimon Peres and 
approved in detail by Mr. Rabin — the settlers 
were allowed to take up lodgings in a military 
camp near Sebastia and to remain there until 


the Cabinet reviews its settlement policy in 
two to three months* time. 

The settlers hailed this as a victory and their 
leader Rabbi Levlnger said: “We have 
achieved virtually all we wanted.” Pointedly 
he recalled that the Jewish settlement of 
Kiriat Arba, near Hebron, south of Jerusalem, 
had begun In exactly the same way. Today 
Kiriat Arba numbers several hundred people. 

When the Sebastia "compromise” became 
known, there were excited scenes iff the Labor 
Party group in the Knesset (Parliament). 
Leading figures of the party were concerned 
because the premier had not consulted them 
or even informed them of hls policy switch. 

Knesset member Yossi Sarid asked; "Does 
this mean that from now on anyone can settle 
wherever hls fancy takes him? The govern- 
ment has made a mockery of its own prin- 
ciples.” 
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Arafat: ‘U.S. will recognize PLO’ 


By John K. Cooley 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser 
Arafat has reaffirmed his support of a two-state solution in 
which Israel could coexist with a Palestinian state. But he 
shied away from a detailed question about the future of United 
States relations with the PLO. 

Yet In an exclusive written interview with The Christian 
Science Monitor Mr. Arafat said, “It is inevitable that the 
United States will change its present policy of nonrecogni- 
tion' 1 of the PLO and its refusal to deal with it toward-a peace 
settlement in the Middle East. 

The scheduled Jan. 12 UN Security Council debate on the 
Middle East with PLO participation, Mr. Arafat said, “is in 
complete accordance with the UN General Assembly resolu- 
tion calling for participation of the PLO in all international 
conferences or meetings held on the Middle East.” 

The resolution scheduling the Jan. 12 debate along with the 
decision to admit PLO spokesmen, said Mr. Ararat, justify 
"the struggle of the Palestinians." It is a new recognition of 
the right of the Palestinian people to return to their 
homeland. We are steadily gaining in international recogni- 
tion and support. 

“Therefore,” Mr. Arafat continued, "It Is impossible even 
for the dearest friends of Israel to support it In Its aggression, 
as it is beginning to be totally Isolated on the international 
scene. The United States cannot share this isolation. 

"The United States cannot continue lo oppose the world 
community. Some 87 percent of the people of the world now 
support the PLO and the Palestinian people. This support 
comes from broad masses of the world's people, whose 
governments In some cases voted against us or abstained from 




supporting the recent baric resolutions in favor of the 
Palestinians. We know this, even though some governments 
may vote against or abstain again in the debate starting Jan. 
12 ." 

Mr. Arafat did not answer a question written for him about 
the future of U.S.-PLO relations, in the light of such recent 
developments as the U.S. role In recent Security Council 
debates or the Nov. 12 "Saunders document" issued by the 
U.S. State Department acknowledging Palestine as the 
central issue in the Mideast conflict. 

Mr. Arafat recalled that the Palestine National Council ( the 
quasi - parliament of the PLO) decision taken in Cairo in 
June, 1974, still stands. That, he said, “showed the readiness of 
our people to accept establishment of an independent national 
authority on any part of Palestinian soil which may be 
liberated." 

"We consider this," he added, “as a step toward establish- 
ing a democratic state on all Palestinian territory on which 
Jews, Muslims, and Christians live, or in which the Jews live 
with their Palestinian brothers, the Muslims and Christians, 
with the same rights and duties." 

Mr. Arafat went on: "The victories achieved by tile 
Palestinian revolution on the international levol, crowned by 
the condemnation of Zionism as a form of racism and racial 
discrimination — a just resolution (of the UN General 
Assembly) — has put into doubt the colonialist-expansionist 
policy of Zionism. 

"What the Zionists wanted to do in their massive campaign 
which has resulted in hundreds of Innocent victims Including 
women and children Is to strike down the growing Palestinian 
victories and to terrorize our people who are rising up against 
Israel In the occupied territories. 
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Russia after 
permanent 
space base? 


By Kenneth W. Gotland 
Special to 

j The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

After their successful docking of the pilot- 
less Soyuz 20 spacecraft with the 18-ton Salyut 
1 4 space station, the Russians are expected to 

go ahead with experiments aimed at erecting 
a permanent apace base. 

The plan, European observers say, is to 
launch the central “hub" of the platform first. 
Separate laboratory modules that would plug 
into docking ports, drawing an the power and 
facilities of the mother station, would follow. 

A modification of the existing Soyuz ferry 
will keep the orbital stations supplied with 
fuel, air, food, and other consumables. Later, 
this experience will be applied in winged 
shuttles and space tugs. 

' Although Tass, the Soviet news agency, 

stated that incoming data were being pro- 
, ] ceased from the Soyuz 20 mission, little was 

' immediately released on the results of last 

: ; month's experiment except that it involved 

“the testing of unit construction and on-board 
systems of two space vehicles in joint flight." 
Soyuz had approached the space station using 
a system of mutual radio gudiance under 
computer control. At the time the vehicles 
1 ]:■ i were orbiting between 213 and 228 miles above 

i, the earth at B1 .6 degrees to the equator. 

[ -v.V ' 3 , Salyut 4, launched nearly a year before, had 

jO ,‘ii ' O ; ’ previously bean visited by two crews, each of 

: | 1‘ two men, for a total of three months. It had 

^ vV « \ . • been orbiting unmanned since July. 

‘ 1 -V Two “ononaute, U. Col. Gennady Surafa- 

\ V .tm atoA Flight Engineer Lav Demin, had 
, sil iSf T ‘ docking system when 

If* ■ ■ ; ' V OitV fl# to'the Sfflyut a Bpace ataUm In 

August, 1974. On that occasion, however, the 
automatic radio ranging system developed a 
fault when the two vehicles were within 55 
i yards of each other, putting their craft out of 








; ,y '- . ’s' : ", f . !t- V.r'. 





Salyut 4 (left) and Soyuz 20: a successful docking 


By Wil Kaibcf 


control. The fault recurred when the cosmo- 
nauts repeated the docking attempt, and they 
were forced to abandon the mission . 

About that lime Maj. Gen. Vladimir Shata- 
lov, who heads the Russian cosmonaut group, 
revealed that Soyuz was being developed os a 
“universal spacecraft” — for carrying crews, 
fuel, and provisions to scientific stations and 
for the assembly of complex space structures 
in orbit. Ships of this type, he said, “undoubt- 
edly will become assembly sites for large 
space stations to be set up in orbit.” 

Later, in the Moscpw publication Nauka 1 
Zhtm, General Shatalov described long-life ' 
orbital stations rs “man’s highway to outer 
space." But he emphasized that such stations 
"will be only part of a space system. To keep 
them operating it is necessary to have 


transport ships making regular flights from 
earth to orbit and back." The favored system 
“is an unmanned first stage and a piloted stage 
of aircraft type which returns to land at an air 
field." 

Meanwhile, academician Leonid Sedov de- 
scribed some of the observations carried out 
from the Salyut 3 space station last year. 
Large parts of the Soviet Union were photo- 
graphed, he says, paying special attention to 
the region of the Caspian Sen and Uzbekistan . 

In the West this low-altitude mission, which 
required a number of engine burns to com- 
pensate for the effect of nlr drag, was widely 
regarded as a military reconnuissimrc (eM of 
high-rcsoiution camera equipment. 

Mr. Sedov describes the mission ns re- 
source-related. In the Caspian region 07 places 


where oil and gils may hr found were 
pin|X)intod, and in Uzbekistan, he says. 

Salyut 3, in* adds, made a major contribu- 
tion to agriculture. Millions of gallons of water 
just below the surface of the parched lands oi 
the Caspian area were found by the space 
survey. This has led to a scheme of rational 
livestock grazing and "oasis farming.” 

The same flight provided data on possible 
earthquake hazards along the route of the 
Baikal-Aimir railroad, allowing the buildersto 
take dm* account of Mu- danger. 

“In reuli/.ing such gianl undertakings asliiJ 
project of diverting the flow of northern is® 
Jo tin* soiilhci n regions, spare technology 
be useful not only in the quest for tho mo* 
economic solutions, hut also in studying its 
influence on the environment. ” 


Peking wants U.S. to stay in Asia 

fflsjor U.S -China development would shake up Soviets 



By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Nothing short of a quantum jump — either 
forward or backward — in the relationship 
between the United States and China Is likely 
to alter the . bade triangular big power 
landscape as seen from the Kremlin. 

That Is the view of some Western diplomats 
here as they appraise the results — or 
nonresults — of President Ford’s visit to 
Peking. 

A quantum jump did occur in 1872 when 
then President Nixon ended the Washington's 
long boycott of Peking. The initiation of a 
direct U.S. -Chinese tie was then instrumental 
in getting Washington’s desired summit and 
detente with Moscow. 

- At that time — in the aftermath of serious 
Soviet-Chinese military clashes — the U.S. 
jumped from being irrelevant to Soviet- 
Chinese relations to being a real but unknown 
factor. 

American supplying of military equipment 
to China — which Soviet officials apparently 
do not anticipate ^ might constitute another 
quantum leap. But other purely . bilateral 
affaire — even full normalization of U.S.- 
Chlnese relations — would not cause serious 
Soviet concern, Russians have been saying 
privately. 

In the other direction, a coding of U.S.- 
Chinese relations could suggest to Moscow 
that now was the time to ease out the Chinese 
by moving ahead on detente with Washington. 
Or it could reduce toe urgency of reaching 
accommodations With Washington, 


Some diplomats here think, however, that 
Soviet anxiety about China and the ancient 
“Tatar yoke" is so emotional and deep rooted 
that Moscow would still fear potential Chi- 
nes e-American collusion as long as any tie 
existed. 

On the other hand, the Soviets now have a 
much more realistic sense of the probable 
limits of U.S.-Chlnese cooperation than they 
did when Washington and Peking first sud- 
denly established contact. And this would 
make them less likely to be prodded into 
concessions to the U.S. by any signs of 
increased U.S.-Chlnese chumminess. ' 

In this analysis, U.S.-Chlnese relations will 
have little effect on Soviet negotiating of 
strategic arms limitation talks with the U.S.: 
SALT 11 is a technological' and - political ■ 
qtastfon between Moscow and Washington 
that Is decided In the bilateral context. 

This same equation .may not hold for 
Peking, of course. Heightened Chinese con- 
cern about Soviet-American detente as mani- 
fested in the post-Vietnam era cOuld reach the 
point where improved U.S.-Soviet relations 
would .have a negative impact on U.S.-Chlnese 
relations. - 

■As seen from Moscow, however, this has not 
■ happened yet, and forward motion in other 
1 areas of U.S.-Sovlet relations is Improbable, 
l given the presentmood on both sides. . 

From here it seems that Peking’s concern 
about lack of, American resistance to ex- 
r P^ing Soviet influence KocdMtoned espev 
» . dally by Ctynett^Soviat rlvalry in lndo-Chlna 
:• following Americanwithdrawdfrofjvtoere. 

( \ ;■ North Vietosm Is viewed as havtng tUted 
toward toe Soviet Union and. Mt&coW’g 


more abundant economic nid. Anri this week’s 
abdication of U10 Laotian King Is viewed as 
increasing Hanoi’s - and therefore Moscow’s 
— influence In the region. 

In addition, Chincso-Japancsc relations 
havo not gone forward with tlio symbolic 
friendship treaty, portly as a result of Soviet 
protests against the “anti-hegemony” clause 
tho Chinese insist on including I11 the treaty. 
And Indian-Soviet relations havo gotten closer 
since Prime Minister Indira Gandhi declared 
the emergency there, with the Soviet Union 
specifically supporting Indian bortler claims 
against China following an October border 
clash. 

That China feels on the defensive Is clear 


from Peking's eagerness to have n continued 
Ar tier lean presence in Asin — from Jap® 
down to M10 Indian Ocean island of Diogo 
Garda as a buffer to Soviet oxpansiffl- 
Moscow, on (he oilier linnri, fuels Itself strong 
enough to enu filer Peking with IU 
presence anil bilateral relations lit Southeast 
Asia, and continues to call fur total America 
withdrawal from the region. 

On Uiq Chlnese-Snviut border Itself, Jh8 
situation Is static, with some 45 Soviet 
divisions on the Soviet side. There art 0° 
Chinese divisions at the frontier, but there i are 
border guards, with iroops stationed hack® 
urban or semi-urban areas for China’ 8 
fenso in depth.” 
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Dostoyevsky can breathe again 

By Elizabeth Pond plete Soviet edition of Dostoyi 
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By Elizabeth Pend plete Soviet edition of Dostoyevsky since 

Staff correspondent of Stalin began his cultural purges in the 1930s. 

The Christian Science Monitor The religious, mystical Dostoyevsky has been 

Moscow prickly for Soviet ideologues, and his works 
One of Pravda's leading commentators has have gone through various cycles of cen- 
devoted his column to rebutting a French sorshlp and tolerance under Soviet rule, 
report that the Soviet U nion would discontinue The first complete edition of his works since 

publishing a current edition of Dostoyevsky. 1930 was published during the “thaw" under 

Yuri Zhukov, who writes authoritative in- Nikita S. Khrushchev In 1956-58. Any new 
ternatlonal commentary in the Communist edition of Dostoyevsky, even a partial one, is 
Party newspaper and broadcasts it on Moscow instantly sold out in the Soviet Union, and it is 
TV, asserted in Pravda Dec. 2 that the 30- always difficult to find his works In bookstores 
volume “academic edition” of Fyodor Dos- here. 


volume “academic edition” of Fyodor Dos- 
toyevsky's collected works is continuing. 
Thirteen volumes oi this edition, the one Le 
Figaro reported would be discontinued, have 
appeared over the past several years, and Mr. 
Zhukov assured readers that the remaining 17 
volumes are under preparation for publishing. 

The edition, which will be available only to 
subscribers, numbers about 37,000, a low 
figure in comparison with the Russian demand 
for the great 19th-century novelist. 

Mr. Zhukov did not point out that this 
academic edition is of particular Interest to 
Russians because it is only the second com- 






Some of his books — the oneB that especially 
trouble party ideologues — are even more 
rare than others. For example, no copy of 
“The Possessed" has been published in the 
Soviet Union since 1958, and Russian in- 
tellectuals have been eagerly awaiting the 
reappearance of this novel in the current 
edition. 

• In his Pravda article Mr. Zhukov noted that 
there have been 229 Soviet publications of 
Dostoyevsky's works in 25 languages and 20 
million copies in the Soviet Union over the 
past 20 years. 
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HOBSON ST., AUCKLAND. MW /.LA LAND 


l The Rare and the Beautiful in Worldly Giffsl 
1 latest Fashion Arrivals for Women, Men, Children! 

i 

t Everything for the Home! 

EASIEST, MOST CONVENIENT CREDIT SYSTEMS OF ALL! 
Klrkcoldio and Sfaln* Limited, Lambton Quay, Wellington 
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C.M.L BUILDINGS LAING8 ROAD LOWER HUTT 

For Distinctive Furniture & Fabrics 



Ihftts Is no subslltule Mr Qunllty. You can gal adyloe 
Of a fully trnlnatl DECOR CONSULTANT AT FURNISHING 
FINESSE. 


SANDERSON FABRICS, FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
IMPORTED WALLPAPERS, LIGHTING A DRAPES 


When in Wellinqton it’s — 

"MEET ME AT JAMES SMITH'S CORNER' 


This the BIG department store - right on 
the corner of Wellington's busy Cuba and 
Manners Streets. Spend half a day there, 
enjoy a pleasant morning or afternoon tea 
or maybe a scrumptious, midday steak. And 
lot 'lake-home' meats, pastries and salads 
etc., there's nothing to equal the famous 
"Hertnons" in James Smith's. 

Pamper yourself to a special treatment in 
the City's only Elizabeth Arden beauty salon 
or visit our exclusive Starlight Hairdressing 
Salon. 

Browse around the City's largest fashion 
floor in air-conditioned comfort or preview 
our fashion Boutique exclusive. 


Explore our international Cosmetic lane fea- 
turing specialty shops for all the famous 
brands including Estee Lauder. 

Take a tour of the furnishing floor or take a 
peep at Wellington's only Rosenthal collec- 
tion in our China department. 

If your interest lies in Tapestry Embroidery 
or rug making, stop by Nancy's,- the only 
department of its kind in Wellington. 

Yes! You'll find everything you'd ever want 
in the big store on the Coiner of Cuba and 
Manners Streets (Also at Porirua, John- 
sonvllle, Paraparaumu, Levin and Upper 
Hutl). 



Educational Equipment 
for Young Children 

Construction seta In 
native NZ timbers 
Tlmbertoc Building 8et 
116 pieces which simply In- 
terlock lo build many things, 
Including a 4* x 4* playhouse. 

Writ* for 

llfiiafraled Btochuro 


tlmbei^t^ IM. 

TlmbercraR, Lid. 

104 Leith SI. 

Dunedin, N.Z. 



“THE 

MOTORIST’ 

FOR ALL 
MOTORING 
REQUISITES 


10 BRANDON 8T. 
WELLINGTON 

PHONE 728.833. . 


Taylor’s 

YOUR 

SANITONE DRY CLEANERS 

Processing unlls and Depots throughout 
Weinngton, Hurt ValTey and West coast 

Speclallaed Service*: 

Suede, Leather, and Drapery Cleaning 


Think Tint 

Monitor /icnertisers 



HANur*ctui>.M , > ar 

H.L PAINT & VARNISH CO LlO. 
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HMim or i-Airiii • 
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Floral 

Studio 

17 Manners St. 
WELLINGTON 


Phones: 

45396 and 45813 
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New look at a long-standing industrial poison 


By Judith FrutJg 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

A struggle now shaping up on whether to 
ban some highly toxic Industrial chemicals 
may affect the lives and eating habits of 
people around the world, scientists say . 

A decisive battle over a group of chemicals 
called PCB appears to be mounting in the 
Midwest, particularly in the Lake Michigan 
region where potential PCB hazards to fish, 
wildlife, and man are undergoing serious 
Scrutiny. 

A similar controversy caused the ban of the 
pesticide DDT In the United States several 
years ago. 

PCBs are a stable, fire resistant, and 
electrically insulating chemicals— important 
to the safe operation of some types of 
electrical transformers and capacitors; the 
only known substitutes are highly flammable. 

They are also used in lubricants, water- 
proofing chemicals, carbonless duplicating 
paper, and ink. Other applications include 
plasticizers, fluorescent light starters, sea- 
lants, adhesives, and hand soaps. The chem- 
ical gets into the environment by vapor- 
ization, leaks, and spills. 

Like DDT, PCBs linger in the environment 
before breaking down and are poisonous. 

• A five-region council of Midwest states 
passed a resolution in September urging state 
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agencies to support a ban on alt PCB uses 
except those determined necessary by public 
hearings. 

• One month later in Wisconsin, where ihe 
DDT battle began, state officials held public 
hearings on the need for a statewide PCB ban. 
No decision has yet been announced. 

• In Michigan a bill is pending in the state 
Legislature that would ban all PCB use except 
in electrical transformers and capacitors. The 
state Natural Resources Commission has 
announced a total PCB ban, calling for action 
by state officials if the federal Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) moves too slowly. 
The state Water Resources Commission has 
adopted a milder resolution supporting a ban 
on all uses except where "socially, economi- 
cally, and environmentally acceptable substi- 
tutes are unavailable. 1 ’ 

• The Illinois Pollution Control Board has 
scheduled public information hearings next 
year on a proposed PCB ban. 

The most recent action came here in 
Chicago when, the PCB controversy was aired 
at a three-day meeting sponsored by the EPA. 
“The intent,” said Dr. John L. Buckley, 
general chairman of the conference end a 
consultant in the EPA Office of Research and 
Development in Washington, D.C., "was to lay 
on the table what we know today ... so we can 


go forward together for action programs." 

No formal action was taken, but the confer- 
ence illustrated a growing concern over the 
effects of PCBs on the environment. 

When it ended, chemical officials and 
conservationists alike said they expect the 
conference to have n major effect on the long- 
delayed federal Toxic Substances Control Act 
now pending in Congress. 

The tone of the conference was set by EPA 
Administrator Russel! E. Train, who told 
participants that PCBs “are polluting our 
environment to a far greater degree and at 
higher levels than we have presently 
thought.” 

But the sharpest words came from Na- 
thaniel P. Reed, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Pish and Wildlife and Parks. "I 
am thoroughly disgusted by Ihe gnashing of 
teeth, walling, and rubbing of hands," he said. 
“To the agencies which have the enforcement 
responsibilities — a word on behalf of the 
bewildered but concerned American people: 

"Get on with it." 

Concern over PCBs is by no means limited 
to the Midwest - or to the U.S. for that 
matter. In the St. Lawrence River, Canadian 
scientists have monitored dangero usl y high 
concentrations of PCBs in eels. As a result, 
the government is considering the cancella- 
tion of commercial eel fishing licenses there, 
said John Graham of the Canadian Fisheries 
and Marine Services. 


: : : 


* Angola: Soviet guns turn tide 


black African side, and the West risking an 
unpopular tacit alliance with the factions 
backed by South Africa. 

A critical change occurred Nov. 25 when 
- Nigeria suddenly recognized the Sovlet- 


ment. The Niger fan announcement' 1 cited 
South African involvement as the reakon for 
ending Its previously even handed approach. 

On Nov. 28 Ugandan President Idi Amin in 
his capacity as chairman of the Organization 
of African Unity said he had sent messages to 
the leaders of the other two Liberation 
movements, the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNIT A) and the 
National Front for the Liberation of Angola 
(FNLA). The messages asked these two 
uneasy allies about South African involvement 
and said that the OAU majority might have to 
reassess its stand. 

FNLA leader Holden Roberto replied Dec. l 
that there were no South African mercenaries 
in his army. But, simultaneously, two FNLA 
officials in Rome declared that the South 
Africans had been brought In by UNITA. The 
UNITA response, if any, is not yet known. 

Ethiopia was next to move. It announced a 


reassessment of its approach without specifi- 
cally recognizing the MPLA. But on Dec. 5 
Tanzania went the whole way and recognized 
the MPLA. 

Diplomats here do not expect the Angola 
issue to be brought to the UN in the 
. foreseeable future, least ofi.all to the Security 
Council where the Chinese, Soviet, and U.S. 
vetoes could be called into play. 

But the slid? away from the FNLA-UN1TA 
position in black Africa is considered highly 
significant here. It confronts the U.S. and the 
West with a difficult dilemma: 

Do they let the Soviet Union gain a strategic 
foothold on the southwestern corner of the 
continent (Angola) potentially like Moscow's 
established foothold in northeast Africa (So- 
malia)? Or do they heed South Africa’s quiet 
pleas for help in Angola and risk alienating 
majority black African opinion for perhaps 
years to come? 

The military picture, too, has changed. 

The combined FNLA-UN1TA assault from 
the north and south on the Blico of territory 
held by the MPLA has been halted and in 
places turned well back. 

The main reason for this appears to be the 
massive input of Soviet weapons, plus more 
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than 3,000 Cuban troops, oil the MPLA side. 

Three fronts now emerge: in the northwest 
the MPLA has regained tho initiative and 
retaken Caxlto. In the center-west tho MPLA 
has retaken Quibaln after pushing (ho UNITA 
motorized column back some 100 miles. 

In the center-oast tho battle is zigzagging 
back and forth over the vital Bcnguola 
railroad. 


★U.S. nudges Israel on PLO 



But it seems clear, as one Western diplomat 
here put it, that "the United States is trying to 
turn the comer on the Palestinian question’ ’ — 
i.e. , isbeginnlng to look for a way to bridge the 
viat gulf between the Palestinians 'tad the 1 
Israelis.. . 

Washington's official position remains that 
the U.S. will riot recognize the PLO unless It 
; accepts (he fact of Israel's existence and the 
two basic Mideast Security Council resolutions 
— 242 passed in 1967 and 338 passed in 1973. 

However, U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger’s reported private request to the 
Rabin government to participate in next 
month's Security Council meeting is viewed as 
part of the attempt to ( ‘turn the corner . " 

The counsel meeting was scheduled as the 
political price extracted Nov. 30 by the 
Syrians in exchange for their agreement to 
extend the mandate for the UN peace force In 
the Golan Heights. The council majority also 
announced that the PLO would attend the 
January session. • 

Consequently, Israel, decided to boycott the 
meeting and has apparently rebuffed Ur. 
Kissinger’s plea for a change of heart; The 
Kissinger request is also expected here to haye 


^ aelU ' fears ** m ? rosion of U S - views of man y diplomats - is to persuade tho 
baking. These concerns were first aroused by Israelisand the PLO to talk to each other, 

the American failure to veto the original nr win rxmhoKlii m i U 


iVHs - a chemical family technw 
known as polychlorinated biphenyls ™ 
similar (o HOT in chemical constructing 5 
lHTVs linger longer, are toxic at lower b,? 1 
and arc far min e resistant to break* Jr 


natural fores. As a result, scientists savib 
in some areas the accumulation of PCBshiT 
environment has either exceeded - rr J 
will exceed that of DDT. 500 

Evidence is growing that high quRnllii*rf 
mis have horn building up in fish 
Lilians ranging from the game fish of U 
Michigan and I .ake Ontario to striped b$j. 
New York's Hudson River. Since 1971, ^ 
state of Michigan lias warned fishermen a 
consumers not to eat more than one salno 
meal per week. 

Experiments have also suggested that pc& 
interfere with the process of photosynthou 
necessary to plant life. 

The sole U.S. manufacturer is the Monsaobi 
Company of St Louis, which has made the 
compound for some 45 years. This n* 
Monsanto sold 40 million pounds of the 
chemical, a voluntary cut from prevlas 
annual sales of 85 million pounds. 
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★Waiving rules 

Diplomats of other members think thtreis 
at least a clue here: (hat Mr Wilson does ia 
want Welsh ami Scottish nationalist delegate 
louring up Ihe United Kingdom on the (Iowa 
Strasbourg; uml that in general he does not 
want a hunch of smart -aleck internationalisls 
playing at statesmen behind his back 

To these three KC complications mayk 
added a fourth, involving the contatil 
members of NATO They fear Umt. with jet 
another round of defense cuts being madeio 
London, llritain will mil be capable of mss- 
tabling its minimum commitments ts Eu- 
ropean defense. The lust round firoposetaa' 
savage reductions m iuiti-siilmuiriiiL* 
dies, always u.s|>ociol responsibility of Biitan 
with its view of Ihe Atlantic ami North Sfi. 
and these were only restored after consW 
‘■ruble NATO pressure. It is feared that this 
time tin* Mime cuts may be pushed through 
despite (lie opposition 

Perhaps ihe mosl ironic thing about Brit- 
ain's rows with her partners is that they ari« 
from ils taking much the same nationalists 
altitude as l-Tniu’t 1 under ihe late Fresidtsitde 
Gaulle The president took the view Hulk 
had not been elected by his people 
away their interests to others, bulto use every 
IHisslhie nmcliinery (Including lhal of 
Common Market) in make life better fix 
French. Nays Mr. Callaghan: "There J?* 
immlier of issues wlmre I believe, In polity 1 
mailers, the nine can work lagotlier. 
rally, we shall always nil of us continue w 
start from Ihe angle: Is it in our own couw 
interest? " 
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.. . : — V" — jsraena ana me klu to talk to each other. 

deniln f ri Ti m „ Ve f° the orlginal Dr ‘ Klssln 8er will probably go to Moscow 
dfK^on to bring the PLO into a January before Christmas first to save the strategic 
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Some diplomatic sources here also suggest ' Jordanians and tae^vrLnn^v?* yptlans, the 
that Mr. Rabin may react to the PLO 7 , Syrians have - and 

onslaught and American pressure by reachit^ open wav to ta£s w th^r^ e3 !l 8t and 80 
' out In a different direction, . toward King . ^ the -?™ ll& While 

Hussein of Jordan. This, It Is said, could prove Internal JlUISS} 9 lnflu ® naed by its own 
a popular mOve and pave the way for new nrosDeot SOI f® di P lomats think the 

. Israeli elections ~ .a promised prerequisite brincthe Sovtet coilJd 
, before any IsfaelLJondariita agreement could nS«S fm - 

be signed, '.- ***** 

Dana- Adams Schmidt reports firam Wash- ^ moderation would be an 

. Inglon : For Secretary vo# j State ktmlnfier "2 v6 tal king to the PLO. 
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★Concorde 

Siinilur contour maps for 
are not yet completed, but 
estimates that Concordes ireiS-an* 
residential areas of his ^;2S^riths 
stituency 5 to 25 miles 
noise level "approaching U*® 1 “ 8 
mer.” ' 

Air pollutants also disturb M5J5L - » 
“We are concerned about Assistant ' 

well as noise emissions,” S&ld Ef A ?T 
Administrator Roger StreldW. yort 

Carbon-monoxide leVefe to W - ^ gjr- 
and Washington already excwj* ^ ^ 
quality standards, Mr. 
than six dajly flights threaten ; 

term health and dlmatic 
The Concorde, 1 in which 1 the 


the flight rime from the 

to London and Paris, from 

three and one-ha!L ItcruistoatL^^. .. 

hour, or abbutlwJcetoftspeedwJWyj^ p 
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Foreign policy: what Ford 
has accomplished so far 


By CiiKirrey Spoi ling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christum Science Monitor 

With the Ford party in the Pacific 
presidenl Ford’s extensive foreign (ravels 
are probably over until (or if) ho returns to 
the White House after the 1978 election. So it is 
a good moment to make this assessment of his 
foreign policy since he took over the presi- 
dency from Rid Kin l Nixon Hi months ugo: 

• Mr. Ford probably has achieved the 
minimum goal ho set out for himself — that of 
indicating and reaffirming the U.S. intention 
to maintain n continuity of its ties with the 
global powers in imrliculnr, und with other 
nations with which it lias a relationship. 

• But this is by no means In say that such 
U.S. tics are os strong us they were in the early 
days of Richard Nixon — nor that the 
President has been tale to do much to 
improve the perception of the United States 
abroad. 

The Chinese leaders, for one, wonder 
whether Mr. Ford is suspicious enough of the 
Soviet Union. They had no such doubts about 
Mr. Nixon, hi fact, a U.S. official now 
discloses (hat the Chinese leaders arc asking: 
Does Ford have "fire in his belly" when it 
comesto the Soviet Union? 

• Furthermore, ihe President has encoun- 
tered great difficulty in persunding nations 
abroad that the United Slates now has the 
intent and the will to carry out its global 
commitments. 

Citing the remnants of Watergate and the 
divisions between the White House and Con- 
gress, a senior U.S. official now him said this 
domestic turbulence has definitely weakened 
US. credibility abroad. These factors, he suys, 
tend to make it difficult to show the authority 
that lies behind American policy. 

This official was speaking only a few hours 
alter leaving the Peking summit. Obviousfy 
his remarks applied there aa well os else- 
where. 

He did not mention the Vietnam war — and- 
the American public’s current revulsion 
against the U.S. getting involved in any 
activity that might draw it into another troop 
commitment abroad. 

This public nUiludc, too, is well known 
abroad and cuts deeply into the credibility of 
the stated intentions of the U.S. adminis- 
tration to meet responsibilities onterod Into 
with other nations. 

• It now is known that tho Ford adminis- 
tration feels that the American balance-of- 
power policy has been shaken by U.S. domes- 
tic upheavals. 

Other great powers — the Ford adminis- 
tration now is understood to believe — feel 
that the U.S. to call itself a world leader and 
still have theso internal troubles ts, of itself, an 
anomaly. 

These great powers (according to current 
high-level U.S. thinking) are quite aware of 
the post-Watergate credibility gap between 
high government officials and the people, and 


this, too, makes them wonder whether the 
President is in a position to make com- 
mitments that the American people, through 
Congress, will implement. 

"We're in’ an uncertain situation," the 
senior official said, “largely because of what 
we are doing to ourselves." 

• The impact back home of the President’s 
missions abroad has, curiously, made few 
discernible eddies in U.S. public opinion. His 
decisive action in the Mayaguez incident did 
shore up public confidence in the chief 
executive — but he accomplished this without 
leaving the country. 

Former President Nixon achieved his tre- 
mendous electoral victory in 1972 largely on 
the strength of his opening of doors in both 
Peking mid Moscow — as well as with the 
perhaps premature promise that he gave out 
just before the election thut peace was as 
hand 

Hut if President Ford is to win support 
because of his foreign-policy efforts, it will not 
likely he because he is discerned as an 
imaginative and outstanding leader in foreign 
affairs. 

However, his efforts abroad may have been 
successful enough to cause many people to 
conclude that he is doing an adequate job in 
foreign affairs — and this, of itself, might 
Income n plus for him with the electorate 
which will probahly have to choose between 
Mr. Ford and someone completely devoid of 
any involvement in shaping foreign policy. 

On the other hand, many Americans may 
fault him — and vole agninst him — for doing 
so much traveling without achieving (as they 
would sec it > loo much in ttic way of results. 

• The President's final visits on this trip, to 
Indonesia and tlu* Philippines, wore aimed 
largely at building bridges with nations Lhal 
could conceivably help serve as a deterrent to 
communist aggression in their part of the 
Pacific. 

The meetings seemed to go well, with 
Indonesia being assured of more U.S. aid. and 
with the Philippines and the U.S. apparently 
making progress toward an amicable settle- 
ment of the U.S. base question. The United 
Stales now appears willing to give up its 
sovereignty over these bases in return for 
assurances that it can retain autonomy on 

them. , ,, , 

Perhaps the President’s personal diplo- 
macy built goodwill on these Btops - and In 
Peking, too. But the question remains: has 
Mr. Ford really done much to strengthen U.S. 
lies abroad since he look office? 

Perhaps - say those traveling with him - 
the President should be given some good 
marks for trying. Perhaps his personal assur- 
ance that the U.S. is not retreating from global 
responsibilities has, at least, convinced other 
nations that here is a President who to 
committed to fulfilling such responsibilities 
and who will do all in his power to carry them 
out. 



Korean girl on the receiving end of U.S. giving 

More Americans asked to give 


By Lucia Mouat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

American generosity has not kept pace with 
the needs of charitable institutions, according 
to a new study which also suggests a remedy. 

The two-year study by the Commission on 
Private Philanthropy and Public Needs rec- 
ommends stepped-up tax deduction incentives 
to middle- and lower-income givers in order to 
Increase the $25 billion Americans gave to 
charities last year. 

Specifically, the Flier Commission (headed 
by John D. Filer chairman of Aetna Life and 
Casualty) would like to see a doubling of the 
current deductions allowed for givers with 


Incomes of $15,000 or below. 

Contending that philanthropy should not be 
a "fancy hobby horse for the rich," Mr. FUer 
said that the changes In tax law would spell a 
loss to the Treasury of $9.1 billion but add $11.7 
billion to charitable coffers — “going after all 
to the public interest.” Under current laws, 
the federal government loses $5.8 billion for a 
$7 billion gala for charitable Institutions. 

"We almost drowned in paper," concludes 
Mr. Filer. , , 

The report Issued at the . beginning of a 
major philanthropic conference here was 
delivered to the House - Ways and Means 
Committee which Is due to study the whole 
question of philanthropy and taxes in a short 
time. 


Forced-busing casualty: 

By Kristen Ketch 

Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Blond, brown-eyed Sally, a 16-year-old high school student 
from South Boston, spends most of her time these days 
flipping through the record stacks at Jordan Marsh Depart- 
taent Store or window shopping along Tremont Street, across 
from the Boston Common. .. ■ 

She is one of nearly 6,000 students the Boston School , 
Department is looking for. , ‘ i. * : 

Sally, like the others, ts enrolled in Uie school system, but 
ehe has not attended class all year. . •*: 

She says she 1 b not in ptablic school because she is agaiwt , : 
forced busing, ordered by federal court as. a desegregation 
measure. Her parents would like tq enroll t*r;.ta one of the 
now private schools setup by enti-lflslng fhrtafe W pywalw 
. Nfe city V neighborhoods, but they afford tftp $5(#$v 

year tuition.- ' . ■ - ■) 

. , Sally isn’t Roman 1 Catholic,, so. ft CS “Sfi-'J: 

Schools wa nnf «A* . a ini ninth' Siva she wlu-not enter 


Boston’s children who refuse) to ^o to school 

by V* . ’^wkrtudent attendance Is at a record low . During We first 

mented this fail, has resuUed ln stodwta average of 266 [black students attended 

bused dally Wo .Schools in black mid white neighborhoods Ses W* High Sch«*. Now the average 

wim vi^u^ no racial strata. ■ anti'buatag- attendance Is about 140; Projected black ^ enrollment is ^30. 

But ;fpr Sally and many of her ne^taMS, pwmg ^ fond memories for 

■S^iuf^jm-SBsassis "'S&uss 


school arid then everything else in; the 
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Criminals repay victims 




By Clayton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Victims of crime In the U.S. can expect new 
aid from an untapped resource — criminals. 

For today’s thief, burglar, or defrauder, 
new prison programs and many court judges 
aretailoring the punishment to fit the crime. 

And hundreds of victims are surprised to 
find they now receive cash for stolen goods 
from the very person who pilfered or de* 
strayed their property . 

At least 10 U.S. cities and six states have 
begun campaigns since 1972 to give criminals 
the opportunity to undo the wrong done to 
their victims — through direct cash payments 
or by volunteer work for the victim, a Monitor 
survey finds. 

The aim is to restore the victim while aiding 
the offender. Previous victim compensation 
programs, now run and paid for by 14 states, 
have attempted to aid only victims of violent 
crimes — even without capture of the crimi- 
nal. 

President Ford is urging Congress to pay 
victims of violent crimes from a fund com- 
posed of fines paid by convicted federal 
offenders. 

Minnesota’s victim restitution program, 
often copied by other states, has had 87 
convicts work 600 hours and pay over $14,000 
to victims of their property crimes since 1972. 

Contracts are written in tense face-to-face 
meetings between victims and offenders as a 
condition for probation from prison. But once 
confronted with the damages of his deed, the 
ex-offender then is willing to work to meet his 
debt, say Minnesota officials. 

"He [the criminal 1 had never faced up to 
the fact that his history of burglaries had 
caused other people problems," says a Min- 
neapolis crime victim. She recovered $24 for a 
, broken lock and shattered window pane after 
' hveeUng in prison with the burglar of her 
: .,y , v, . 

"Now, fwo years after we talked about his 
offense, he is married, has a college degree, 
and works as an accountant," she said. 

Georgia's one-year attempt at repayment 
for property crimes has yielded $23,000 for 


victims, while another $75,000 has been con- 
tracted for by ex-offenders. 

Officials estimate another $200,000 was paid 
this year by court orders from judges who 
coupled restitution with other punishment. 
"Many victims of crime are relatively poor 
and often uninsured," says Georgia correction 
official Bill Read. "Restitution pays those 
victims and makes the offender accountable to 
his actions." 

In Iowa a 1974 law mandates restitution for 
all crimes. But officials say the expense of 
collecting and disbursing payments for vic- 
tims costs as much or even more than what 
victims eventually receive. 

Benefits, however, lie in the persons] 
contacts, say Iowa prison officials. EyebalMo- 
eyeball meetings often end up assuaging the 
cry of victims for harsh sentences while 
Impressing on criminals the impact of their 
crimes. 

But eye-for-an-eye restitution is often made 
to an impersonal corporation or neighborhood 
grocery store. And when victims already have 
claimed losses with an insurance company, 
the offender often pays an insurance agent. 
Officials add that many victims want no 
contact with the offender to avoid reminders 
of the crime. 

Other problems with victim restitution 
include: 

• The obligation to pay is limited by the 
offender’s ability to pay. Many criminals are 
already destitute and forcing payment may 
drive them to steal again. 

• Legal questions are raised on whether an 
offender can be denied liberty for not repay- 
ing a victim. 

• Some judges worry that offenders will be 
able to buy their way out of prison by offering 
restitution. 

"There must be other punishment, too,” 
says Boston Municipal Judge James Dolan. 
"We might as well eliminate the criminal 
process and go into small claims court if we 
carry this too far,!’ £udge Dolan’s court 
started a victim-restitution program in No- 
vember using community mediation boards 
All Massachusetts District Court Judges were 
asked this fail to consider restitution more 
often, say court spokesmen. 


Returning Americans describe 
postwar life in South Vietnam 

Rv RaIuiv( M Daaa. .... 



By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

or . , Chicago 

• Since the end of the war in South Vietnam, 
Chinh and thousands like him have returned to 
their long-abandoned farm lands and villages, 
in qjlte of the dangers of unexploded mines 
buried in many of the fields. 

• For Hai, a former noncommissioned offi- 
cer with the South Vietnamese Army who 
once chauffourcd American officials around 
Saigon, take-over by the Communists last 
spring left him peddling a.bicycle taxi for a 
living. 

These and o'±er glimpses of life today in 
South Vietnam come from Thomas R. Hoskins 
Jr., a pacifist American doctor, who continued 
working there for six months after the 
Communists gained control. 

Dr. Hoskins and his wife, Julia Forsythe, 
who voluntarily returned to the United States 
in October, were here recently, on part of a 
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speaking tour for their former employers in develoo eanedaliv inrhiaMniu 
South Vietnam, the American Friends sLrvi™ ^1°?' * tadustria »y, 



Luui ivi uwit lurmer employers in 
South Vietnam, the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC). 

Dr. Hoskins Is quick to point out that the pew 
government and Its people "have a lot of 
problems," such as unemployment, Inflation, 
an uncritical press, and the logistics of 
masBive resettlement. 

Within a few days of the take-over many 
buses resumed services and ran packed with 
families returning to villages and other cities. 
"Finally the war was over and they could go 
back,” sayB Dr. Hoskins. 


Villages later due to unemployment. 

Dr. Hoskins was working at a clinic in Da 
Nang when the change of government oc- 
curred on March 29. That evening, while 
walking home, he noticed "people were back 
out in the streets. AH the Thlcu flags were 
gone. " Then a jeep went past bearing a flag of 
toe Provisional Revolutionary Government 
(PRG) and "it suddenly dawned on me the 
change had occurred. " 

A few days later several PRG officials 
Invited Dr. Hoskins to continue his work. 

Ho was allowed to sit in on one of the 
reeducation" classes the Communists gave 
to the clinic staff. Such indoctrination' has 
been given in varying lengthB and degrees of 
intensity to people of all walks of life. 

The classes he attended consisted of three 
^ternoon lectures by Communist officials on: 
(1J the history of foreign Intervention in 
Vietnam; (2) how U.S. dollars have Crabbed 
up what was termed a "false ecoiiomy in- 
Vietnam"; and (3) the need for Vietnam to 


Alcoholism plagues U.S. 
forces in Europe 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

The Stars and Stripes, the unofficial news- 
paper of the U.S. forces in Europe, began a 
major series last week which exposes in 
candor and detail the problem of overdrinking 
and alcoholism in the U.S. military. 

This is the first time this publication, 
; traditionally controlled closely by the mlli- 
I tary , has been so frank about the problem . But 
over the Ins! year It has carried an increasing 
number of angry letters to the editor on the 
subject. 

Among the many facts brought out in the 
Dec. 2-4 series: 

• Military personnel and their dependents 
in Europe consume 2‘fc times more alcohol per 
person than does the average U.S. resident. 

• A study in the U.S. shows that over 10 
percent of military veterans are alcoholics, 
double the average U.S. rate. 

• The military sells hard liquor, wine, and 
beer at from one-half to one-third the stateside 
price. 

• While in theory the amount of sales is 
rationed, the system is easily circumvented. 
There Is a thriving black market, for example, 
in West Germany, in which some German 
civilians make their entire living reselling 


liquor for three times the price paid hv 
military 

Last year military customs officers handle 

■** ""■'•‘-I «— 

no hard figures, some observers estimate * ' 
prreent of military liquor ends up on the SJ 
market. Military outlets in Europe last vS 
sold Ifti.S million worth of liquor. W 

I lie Army, Navy, am] Air Force are pourir. 
millions of dollars into rehabilitation cent® 
to try to cure the inm-asing number ol 
alcoholics, ninny of whom arc very young One 
young man interviewed said lie came in 
KurniH- with Shoo h, buy his mother an 
expensive present hut drank up all the money 
A specialist m education and drugs with the 
U S nth Meet in tin* Mediterranean estimates 

that well over half of ail fleet problems are 
alcohol related. 

U. Col. Edward K Jeffer, chief or drug 
abuse treatment at Army command headquar- 
Icrs in Heidelberg, told Stars and Stripes that 
alcohol is many more times harmful than ell 
other dings put together. 

The scries points out that military practice 
contradicts efforts to counter drug abuse 
Besides supplying liquor cheaply and 
abundantly, military personnel often promote 
drinking parlies. In fact clubs, recreation 
activities, libraries, craft and hobby shops, 
and sports activities are f>n percent dependent 
on income from liquor sales. 
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The sessions In no way resembled what he 
would call "brainwashing, " says Dr, Hoskins. 

Ms. Forsythe was in Saigon when the . 
Communists took over there April 30. 

Within hours of the takeover Saigon streets 
fuled up with "people, grabbing each other, 
crying, some just looking," Mb. Forsythe 
recalls. One of her slides shows a South 
Vietnamese tank abandoned in a downtown 
street with helmets and uniforms strewn all 
around it - left by fleeing soldiers. . 

. "There had been so much talk about a blood 
bath, ’ she savs.i "But when snritn nt 
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Halifax harbor: ice-free, deep, and booming again 


By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 
••Halifax is coming alive," exclaimed 
Mayor Edmund Morris. 

He was right. This port town and its sister 
dty across Bedford Basin, Dartmouth, have 
u #a growing rapidly. Halifax has not seen 
ajch good times financially since World War II 
when tt was the major gathering harbor for 
convoys or freighters taking cargoes to Brit- 

ojn, 

^ decade or so ago, Halifax was a rather 
dreary place. But today Mayor Morris, a 
native Haligonian, can boast of many devel- 
opments: 

• Two new bank towers completed (Bank of 


Record budget for EEC 

Brussels 

European Common Market ministers have 
approved a record EEC budget for l976of 7.56 
billion units of account or just over $9 billion. 

The unit of account is the EEC’s own 
accounting device. 

Final approval will be given by the Eu- 
ropean Parliament, which sent a delegation to 
discuss the draft budget with the ministers at 
EEC headquarters in Brussels. 


Montreal and Royal Bank of Canada); two 
more scheduled to be built soon (Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce, Toronto- 
Do minion Bank). 

• A new container terminal that Is the 
busiest in Canada mid probably ranks third, 
fourth or fifth on the eastern seaboard of 
North America. 

• A $40 million high-rise complex known as 
Scotia Square with an underground mall and 
more than 100 stores and office towers. 
Another large diopping center scheduled for 
north Halifax. 

• Numerous new apartment buildings, 
which Mayor Morris sqys have the highest 
occupancy rates in Canada. 

• Restoration and renovation of a water- 
front area that includes the Privateers' Ware- 
house. This warehouse, built about 1800, used 
to bulge with booty from American ships 
waylaid by Britain's legalized pirates. 

What perhaps pleases Haligonians as much 
as anything is that their children can now find 
work in the city or nearby. For decades, many 
young men left Nova Scotia to take jobs in 
New England or Ontario. Some of these are 
now returning. 

The population of Nova Scotia increased for 
the past three years to about 815,000. The 
Halifax-Dartmouth population has grown 


some 40 percent during the last 16 years to 
about 255,000. 

Instead of Halifax suffering a “talent 
drain," noted Mayor Morris, it now is import- 
ing skilled workers from other parts of 
Canada. Further, the city has one of the lowest 
unemployment rates in the nation — around 3 
percent. 

“Employment here is vibrant and good," 
Mnyor Morris told the Monitor. 

However, Halifax will not be able to rest on 
it laurels. It has fresh competition from a new 
container port at St. John, New Brunswick. 
That port has just won a competition for the 
container business of five Japanese shipping 
lines. That will take away about 15 percent of 
the business of the Halifax container terminal. 

Further, the Halifax Shipyards Division of 
Hawker Siddeley Canada, Ltd., needs new 
orders. It will have completed the last drilling 
platform on its order book by the summer of 
1977. 

One other hope — that oil would be found in 
large quantities offshore — has not been 
realized so far. Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd. , located 
about 1.5 trillion cubic feet of natural gas off 
Sable Island. But drilling operations have 
slowed, hurting this port somewhat. 

Provincial Premier Gerald A. Regan esti- 
mates that 4 trillion cubic feet of gas reserves 
are needed to justify a pipeline to major 


markets in Montreal or Boston. A new find of 
gas on Prince Edward Island this fall lifted 
hopes slightly of achieving this target. With- 
out a major new gas find, a smaller pipeline 
could take the Sable Island gas to Halifax for 
local consumption, the Premier speculates. 

Halifax and Dartmouth have attracted some 
new industry. Volvo has an assembly plant 
here, for instance. 

But the city’s major attraction is its deep, 
ice-free harbor considered one of the finest in 
the world. Operated by the National Harbors 
Board, the port offers 32 berths and a frontage 
of 19,000 feel. 

"There. is not a hearth or home in this area 
that does not have some identification with 
admiralty,” remarked the Mayor. 

Besides commercial shipping, Halifax is 
headquarters for the Maritime Command of 
the Royal Canadian Navy and Canada’s major 
naval port. The command's primary role is 
submarine detection. 

Besides the 20 warships that operate out of 
the harbor, long-range Argus aircraft fly out 
of a nearby base in the Annapolis Valley on 
submarine surveillance patrols. These will be 
replaced starting in 1979. Canada last week 
announced planB to buy 18 long-range Orion 
patrol planes and spare parts from Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation fear $950 million . 


Idle German oil ships may take water to the Middle East 


By ThaddeusC. Koplnskl 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Bremen, Germany 

Hans-Ulrich Klein ha s an idea to put to use the half-dozen 
supertankers lying idle in the backwaters of Geltingen Bay 
near Flensburg — und their sister ships in other world ports 
made superfluous by the changing face of the oil trade. 

Mr. Klein's proposal is simply to convert the oil tankers into 
water carriers, with on-board purifying facilities, to supply 
the arid countries of the Middle East. 

The tankers would need only to sail into the estuaries of 
major rivers, take on water and purify it chemically os they 
travel to their destinations, says Mr. Klein, an engineer with 
Prcussag AG, the giant industrial conglomerate. 

Preussag maintains that it can deliver water in this way 30 
percent cheaper than it would cost to process sea water in any 
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known desalination process, and negotiations with several 
countries, including Iran and Saudi Arabia, are under way. 

Mr. Klein’s idea is not as whimsical os it may seem at first 
glance, and at least three major shipping lines with redundant 
tankers on their hands - Oetker, Oldendorff , and Essberger 
— liavc expressed some interest in it. 

Meanwhile, those new supertankers moored in Geltingen 
Buy await an uncertain future. 

Built within the last two years at a eousL of more than too 
million marks (a quarter of a million U.S. dollars), they have 
been caught in the squeeze between a worldwide decline in oil 

shipments and plummeting carrier rates. 

According to. Heinz Spaeder, general manager of the 
Hamburg Essberger Lines, maintenance, docking fees ana 
keeping a skeleton crew on board, eats up 210,000 marks 
($84,000) a month for the brand-new WUhelndne Essberger, a 
240,000-ton tanker which had to be mothballed 
the shipyard. The owners are stuck with an additional 520,000 

mark ($200,000) monthly payment In financing costs. 

The abortive tanker boom in West Germany started in the 
fall of 1972, when the federal government provided a 15 
percent subsidy for the construction of supertankers. 

As a result, last year the shipping industry completed a 
record 2.1 million tons, or 6.4 percent of the world total, 
exceeded only by Japan and Sweden. 

But at the same time as the tankers are being launched, one 
after another, the tonnage now available or stilt under 
construction far exceeds present demand. 

That poses a serious problem for the West German shippin g 
industry. Two-thirds of the country's shipyard capacity this 
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year is engaged in tankers, with most of the capital 
investments committed to the supertankers. 

Howaldtswerke-Deutsche Werft (HDW), one of the coun- 
try’s big three in shipbuilding, is just about to complete its $85 
million super-berth in Kiel. When finished early next year it 
will be able to build 700,000-ton giants, and the company has 
already taken orders for four 470,Q0Q-lon units. 

The company said llial even if orders lor the giant carriers 
are not forthcoming, it can use the docks to build several 
smaller tonnage ships simultaneously. 

At Bremen’s AG Weser shipyard, Ihe contract for one of two 
huge supertankers commissioned by the Hapag-Lloyd AG 
lines has been renegotiated to substitute six smaller general 
cargo carriers for a ship which probably would have ended up 
riding idly beside its sisters in Geltingen Bay. 

The same trend to smaller boats is apparent at Bremer 
Vulkan, the last of the big three shipyards. The yard reported 
a Norwegian order for a 318,000-ton tanker has just been 
converted into two medium-size bulk carriers. 

All three shipyards concur that the trend has swung back to 
smaller, more specialized, sophisticated ships. The reopening 
of the Suez Canal, which cannot take anything larger than a 
40.000 tenner Is one factor. And with the amount of ou 
transport declining and transport rates cut in hair, tbs 
prospects for the supertankers are dim- 

But the industry points out that the structure of its present 
order book is much healthier than that of its main rivals, 
notably Japan. 
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Hanoi seeks 
ties with U.S. 

By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Further signs of an effort by Indo-Chinese 
Communists to renew ties with the United 
States emerged recently In Washington and 
Paris. 

> A group of Mennonite visitors to North 
Vietnam have returned to the U.S. and 
revealed that Premier Pham Van Dong in- 
dicated an interest in visiting the United 
States. 

• North Vietnamese in Paris have been 
meeting ' with an American congressional 
delegation which concluded with suggestions 
of normalization of relations between the two 
nations. 

Four Mennonite central committee mem- 
bers who visited North and South Vietnam 
reported that Premier Dong not only ex- 
pressed his hope to restore friendly relations 
with the United States but of bis desire to visit 
the United States. 

Along with an American Friends Service 
Committee delegation, the group was one of 
the first to visit both North and South Vietnam 
since the end of the war. The Mennonites said 
that they found the Vietnamese eager to heal 
the psychological and physical wounds of war. 

While diplomats have reported that the 
North Vietnamese maintain that the United 
States is obligated under Article 21 of the Paris 
Treaty to assist in the reconstruction of 
Vietnam, and the sum of $2 billion has been 
circulated as the value of assistance expected, 
the Mennonite delegation heard requests for 
U.S, governmental and private help without 
reference to the treaty . 

. The group urged that the State Department, 
which recently approved shipment of some 
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Burma’s Ne Win: getting 
along with giant to the north 
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Pham Van Dong - to visit U.S.? 

private relief supplies to North and South 
Vietnam, swiftly normalize relations in all 
respects. This would require a White House 
declaration that the Trading with the Enemy 
Act is no longer applicable. 

' In Paris, a meeting between members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives Select Com- 
mittee on Missing Persons and Vo Van Sung, 
North Vietnam’s Ambassador to France, 
concluded with the announcement that the 
Communists would release the bodies of three 
American pilots killed in the Vietnam war. 

The Vietnamese said there was no trace of 
some 850 other Americans listed as missing or 
held prisoner, according to Associated Press 
dispatches from Paris. 

Besides seeking to clear up the missing-in- 
action question, the meeting seemed to lay the 
tentative ground work for further contacts 
between the two countries. 


holiday accommodation 
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Special to Burma's nortl 

The Christian Science Monitur helping nrme 

New Delhi territory for m 
China has checkmated the Soviet bid for TluU viow s 
influence in Burma, but it is not yet dear WCP |i S j u tur \ 
whether, having done so, it will case ils own j» arty s01lt *. ft 
support to communist insurgents there. nu . iSL . party „ n 

That support has not disrupted state-level . 
relations between the two countries, as Bur- ( hineso jaip 
mese leader Ne Win’s visit to Peking Inst 1 , 

month showed. ™ n . ln K fo f“ 

Immediately on arrival, President Ne Win rc ^™ c - , jn ' 
set to rest any Chinese doubts by declaring his J^ linl 
country would do nothing to alienate China's » l, rma Hi nu j 
friendship by letting any of the superpowers m Uu> 
have a foothold there. He said Burma was wnmeiil l!1, 
opposed to any country setting up military 'tetaber or bn 
bases in another country and never had w,n counseiix 
allowed any such base for hostile activities . y ‘hem. Kv 
against anybody, “nor shall we ever do so in "tstiigiMicy n 
the future ” mese lender m 

The joint communique issued at the end of Unlike olhci 
President Ne Win’s visit reaffirmed the people similar p ruble 
of each country have the right to freely choose or protested ii 
their own political, economic, and social to local comm 
systems. Win referred 

The communique was likely to annoy the tween his coi 
Soviets. Last April the Soviet newspaper, should resol v 
Pravda, said China had failed to convert understanding 
Burma into one of its satellite states nml determined 111 
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therefore was instigating rebel activities In 
Burma’s northeast. Pravda aeciBedcWu^ 
helping armed groups infiltrate 
territory for more than 10 years. w 

Thul view seemed to be supported a (« 
weeks Inter when the Chinese Communto 
Party sent “fraternal" greetings to the Bur. 
mese party on the latter's Kith anniversary. 

Chinese support for Burmese ineurfc 
traces back to 15107 when its news media bega 
calling for the overthrow of the Ne 
regime. About the same lime, the tn 
countries broke diplomatic relations, althouA 
Burma had been the first Asian nation^ 
recognize the new communist Chinese g«. 
eminent in I mu. In 19ft!) and IU70 there wereg 
number of bonier clashes, but President Ne 
Win counseled bis people not to be provoked 
by them. Even us bis drive against tfc 
insurgency movement continued, the Bur- 
mese leader made up with Peking In 1971. 

Unlike other Southeast Asian countries with 
similar problems, Burma has not complained 
or protested in public against Chinese support 
to local communists. In Peking, President Ne 
Win referred to occasional differences be- 
tween his country nnd China, but said "ne 
should resolve them with patience, mutual 
understanding, and accommodation - always 
determined that our friendship must prevail." 
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tached 5'bedroamed residence 
standing In mature private grounds 
of ti acre. In qulat suburbon nroa 4 
mllos south of Leicester. Details Irom 
Mr. & Mra. K. Taylor at Leicester 
393016 


MTTTJNGHAM - MATURE WOMAN open at v^k^ds only, Friday 2-0, 
■tudairt requires flat or bed-siltar, Saturday 10-B, Sunday 2-8. For olhar 
Jamiary-Daoember, 1978. Rater- times ring Tadworth 3317. 

enoes nan be exchanged. Gunn (01 u L 

352 2639) 3/98 Elm Park Gardens, !Bg '0* 

London 8W10. UNU8UALLY ATTRACTIVE FLAT, 

books 211 d floor ol a large house. Two big 




London 8W10. UNU8UALLY ATTRACTIVE FLAT, 

hooks 21,(1 floor °f 8 large house. Two big 

--- „ ■ rooms, one small, kitchen-diner, box- 

WANTED. let EDITIONS and anlf- room, many cupboards. C.H. com- 
9 “?Han books in good oondltlon. munal garden. Walton-on-Thames 
4 Grosvanor PI., London 22350. From Dac. 1st. Woybridge 
SW1X 7JH. _ 44093. 

ggrpote food products 

W™ A CO., LTD., 21-23 NON-ALCOHOUC DRINKS. Write for 
Chllworth Street, Paddington, W.2 price Ifat and featfete on the Inler- 
Talephone 01-723 821 7/B. Floor oov- eating selection Imported by LEI- 
srtng specialists and consultants. Ex- SURE DRINKS LTD. Asfon-on-Trflnt, 
■tenslvs carpet library and testing Derby (0332.7928381. 

Motions. Qontreot carpet a aoaolaE gQ(j|^| — • • - r ' ■ 


curs for hire . bLAKES OF cRelbea.' London 53 

fgp Vni, iLEclid ' ■ S'® 8 "® Sa.; 8.W.1, Tel. 01-730 3821. 

DRIVEN /8ELF^DftlVE , i^nn-Savlte", — 

17 Radlay Mews, London W.8. 
pi 937 4586. ' 

cleaning services 

WettoN' CLEANING SERVICE^, 

LTD. 43 Gadogan street, Chelsea 
.S.W.3. Tel. 01-689-7747 8226/7/8 

J London Area) , Window. General 
llaanlng, Paint Washing Interior. Ex- 
terior, Dacoratlons, etc. 

coin® 

FREE PRICE U8T AVAILABLE on. ' 

request with' "BICKELS.” S.A-'s larg- ■•■ ■ 

eat coin dealers. Write or oall - 1$1 jL — .. ■ 

Jeppe Str., Johannesburg 2001. 

Transvaal, South Afrloa. 

dressmaking • • v - ■ ■•..vr/v " 

DORIS PU8EY. 1 High-class dress- : . • •; . 

making fnoludlng Readara dresses. . . 

Alterations. Remodeling. 23 Loveday f .fIVi/lvl IV|\ ... 


WOKING, CHARACTER BUILT COT- 
TAGE. Full gaB central heating, se- 
cluded gardens, detached garage, 2 
recs., 3 bedB. 2 with H. & C. 25 mins. 
Ctaramont, 16 mins. Fan Courl. Ring 
Woking 8597S. 

Insurance 

L. 8. POWTER & CO., 80 Hoe 8t., 
Walthamstow, London, E.17. Tel.: 
01-520 3368. All types ot Insurance 
effeotad. Agents for Ansvar. Church 
Insurance specialists. 

Instruction 

NORTH WEST LONDON. Guitar les- 
sons for beginners. Private lessons 
only- Phone 436.8847, U,a.m.-e p.m. 
10 mine, from nearest Underground. 


WRITE & SELL Children's stories. 
Mall course (Air Mall) with Bales as- 
sistance. Fee Booklet: Children's 
Features (C8M), 67 Bridge St.. Mon- 
ohaatar M3 3BQ, England. . 



Alteraitons. Remodeling. 23 Loveday 
Road, West Ealing, W.13. Tel.: 01 r 
670 1688. ■ • • 


chaster M3 3BQ, Enc 

post vacant 


MOUNTLANDS 

a Chrisflan 8<Mnca House . 
aosrwntad by Tha Mother Church 

urgently requires a . 
Christian Science 
Graduate Nurse 
■ to Lake oharae on night duty 
; for full particulars ?ppiy to: 

■; His Superintendent • 

')*■ 

- /■q as&an gft kvass 8 ' 


The joy of being a 
Christian Science nurse. 

Every day brings gratitude lor IJio certainty that God 
alone heals. And fresh demands for maturity, strength 
and unselfed love. 

Being a visiting nurse is an especially Interesting 
challenge, in which calls come from all over a wide 
metropolitan area. It calls for an active, fearless, 
resourceful thought. Like all Christian Science nursing, 
It brings forth the keenest expression of spiritual sense, 
and offers great opportunities for spiritual growth . 

If you are a member of The Mother Church and you'd 
like to consider nursing as a career, find out about our 
Training Program for Christian Science Nurses. In a 
year s time you can be taking assignments as a practical 
nuras, and In three years, as a vleldng nureo 

• For Information, write to one of the following: 

Personnel Department 

^K e , F *, r8t 9 huroh of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center, Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02116 

The Rrst Church of Christ. Scientist 
Department of Care ™ 

, Cpmmlttee for Europe 

Roorfl 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel 
London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX ! 
opportunity emnlnvar V • 


post vacant 

HI. Ml if HI l)i iMI-STIC and cat!!*) 
.i v.iM.inl-, rtii|uui:il from Jammy Hi 
f<n i|irl-.' imlJx. i»v)rdlng and day 

hi i ■■•.iiiiifm Surrey cou^ 

liy.iili* I iAti niMiri fV lounge Or/f 
ID rmli:-. from IfiNl'ON Good rate 
{i.«y holivl.iy. (lease appty by 
li-ih-r -a-iIIi ii.fmi-iir.i-? or lolophorub 
Hi-* I Ini !-.■■) in-|i*il . CLiM’inKUit SdMt 
I J.iiiiiihiiiI frtiv*., LsliW. Surra/ 
k r ici*n r (i -.iiiii h.vot) 

H AMI II III*; nlHMAMV Pllrgiilwl 
•■ii. hi -ii !-•• i"-l -ii* !•-»•• ni*-q*irln Vi'k- 

• l«-»i ■ .in I r-iu A <icUti l 

H.iiiilini.j ni II-iIm-iI f.'N Ii Sfi0*jf_ 

seasonal rentals . _ 

MiMMIll /i. fijnl.M l.ovoly &v 
film f,iiilH|ii* >a .) Iiiiiimi ii 0.11 »U 
U"im1 IumcIi. ■•nilinii. Orchard, i ij 
'I- mil'll, i.hi.iiiiinj A yd M'P 

$:ijlH|. mu lii-f:. Hue T -75. Ora Nd- 
w.iy f if . Hn'.liiit. MA 07115. 

small hotels & pensions^ 

Will 1111 Al HO III no/60 InvJiniU 
fnrr in n. I hi Kli m. W.2. TriajW* 

01 rvi m 01-229 MM. A«7 

i.nriifi*t liilifit liotl and bronklMl 
Imli'l I nil t.nitlnil ftonmo- No8,R '"J 
Murylnn (ianiniia. 

(iiHMtnr.wny lulu* •faHon*. 

If urn l *. Onuliloa from C5S0- 

ini Imtvn nf ti/lnnl nnd In*. WIW™ 
Willi t 'lihnnu nnd raillo 
Alimiiiltiri _ — — — - 

/rHMAir. ilWIT/FMLANp. ^ 

I ill If Ml MoufKB wWMS « 

IiiM IH lo lfi - 

Hiannn will) ll/ll W“Wf, 

SI'. In If) HO ILL 
I Ini mn lUKHiin wilh bfrtri a „ 

iiiindi* st (. in , 2s?aSWSS; 

liilnx. Wrllil julon, CH -aOgl ^^ 
.‘iwll/nriuiKl, Innlualvo lornu 

ft |Mit parr, nn — ~ 

AIINIXHI .HAU. JOJJ 
lluiiriinindulli 1-amllY ww * i0 

■.tiiuHMi. Nniir mwn cento ^ 

hum Sndmlnd garden- 

Imuling Colour fy..T« 


WORTHING, SUSSEX 
l AND » total. Ortaea toJ^ 
pior. 45 bodroomi 
tnrma lor roaldarit*- Wrac- 
tfwro. Mrs CltotoH. 


for. Tel 35004 
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*** ICHYSHOI 

towns O cape province I transya 

t(l6 mOVe 1 gAPE.TQWN l GERMISTOF 

B ^“ d M° r ", EDINA PRESS S 

Northwest Territories (Pty.) Ltd. I iu 

Chester West is moving LIR 

agairTthese days - town LETTERPRESS 

m Mr West Is the “project LITHOGRAPHY TROI 

manager” in charge or mov- 

ina the Arctic Eskimo town Telephone 45.4245 PI 

nf Resolute, which lias 68 PRESIDENTS 

prefabricated buildings, Ambaa«dor House f0pf 

^out two miles to a new site, Wesley Str , 

Before retiring from the Ca- CAPE TOWN 

nadlan Air Force, Mr. West 

helped move and extend CApET0WN GERMlsu 

northcountry military bases, CAPETOWN 

including the one at Rcso- A M A It 

lute. „ VillaMa 

Now as a Department of for thB (jn 

Public Works engineer he is largest selection of 
back on the job. Moving w 

Resolute is only one in Can- 

ada's long saga of such town- I STATIONERY I 1 

site shifts in the Northwest BOOKS • TOYS Air W 

Territories. Two other town- ocrnRnQ J 

site moves are planned; one Lair lb • HtUUnUo Hlal j 

of these is already under MAGAZINES , 

way. Branches throughout the Girmwim 

Arctic towns are moved Republic of South Africa 

‘ and new ones built near old — 

ones to take advantage of IG^rnhsi 

fresh natural resources such iWol 

as flame, and mineral depos- ^ BB |, 

its, and of an increasing num - PI^TER^ ARITZ B U v 

ber of government jobs in the a n n# |' I 

far north. The site of Reso (/0W2I1 S K3ul0 .. 

lute is being changed because /mv v i TH Me 

the old location lay directly IrllJ LIU. Afrit 

under the flight path of an 

airport and because "the For all your 5 i_ 

people wanted to move into a Radio and Electrical Ca 

community they helped Requirements. 

plan," Mr. West says. Rnnalrs a soecialtv ! 

When construction is com- Hepairs s p y l Hum 

plde ill the 1980s the Ctma- Lon0mark et Street 

dlan Goveniment will have Phone 25081 GERMIS 

?30 million to $35 mil- Pietermaritzburg 

lion transplanting and up- 

r M d Xr Ul " " CC '' r,iinB PIETERMARITZBURG J^Q 

Only in 1953 were Eskimo 

permanently moved from « l 

Port Harrison in Quebec nnd I lIlPV S 

Pond Inlet on Boffin Island to J Rea 

Resolute to hurvest game SliRVICJB ST ‘AT ION 
there. *" G 

In 1070, the Canadian Gov- Motor Refuiirs And Senate tnvosi 

ernment moved parts of Fort tenwWlWQn . 

. Rac, Northwest Territories, ^° L 

seven miles to Uie south. Fort jm commekciai. road ‘jI-B518 

Rac is near Ydlowknlfo. pikthrmarit/jiiiiu! 

The population or Fort Itae p| 415Bt / 2 

had swelled to 1,300, and 

sanitary facilities could not DnUl 

be expanded further. The 

result: Now there Is a "sub- « r9 ncvaal GfKili 

D. Carrington 

mrfnnii ir and Co. j 

StOttINw watchmakers 

GUIDE . AND JEWELLERS ? asb 

afc ,i _ _ Gifts for all occasions 

ainca _ — Repairs a ^eciality Fal 

republic of Agents for CyM* Watches ^ 

south africa 51-2258 


EDINA PRESS 

(Pty.) Ltd. 

LETTERPRESS 

LITHOGRAPHY 

Telephone 45.4245 

F 

Ambassador House 
Wesley Street, 

CAPE TOWN 

CA PE TOWN 

C.N.A. 

for the 

largest selection of 

STATIONERY 
BOOKS • TOYS 
GIFTS • RECORDS 
MAGAZINES 

Branches throughout the 
Republic of South Africa j 

natal 

PIETERMA RITZBU RG 

Cowan’s Radio 

(PTY.) LTD. 

For all your 
Radio and Electrical 
Requirements. 

Repairs a specialty. 

1 B2 Longmarkel Street 
Phone 25081 
Pietermaritzburg 


SAYERS 
LINEN KIST 

for Your 

TROUSSEAU and 
BABY WEAR 

8 ft PRESIDENT ARCM 1 E 
PRESIDENT ST. GERMISTON 

(Opp. Police Station) 

TEL: 5M529 

GERMISTON 

Transvaal 
Graphite Co. 

Graphite and 
Mu ai huge Pnduttt 
for Foundry use 
Air Sep,imled Talc Powder 
for hittcli tides 

H trill Office jihI Factory 
Refinery Rtxul 

liirnmtun Exi. 4 Phone 5 1 .9H*7 

GERMISTON 

“GLORIA” 

Florist 

Member Interflora 
African Sterling Area 

TELEPHONES: 
51.3023 and 51.2486 
Cables & Telegrams 
“BLOSSOM” 

5b Pylon House 
Human Street, Gormlstor 


enaland 

CLEVEDON 

Insurances 
Effected the 
Leading Companies 
and at Lloyds 


enaland 

WORTHING 


Switzerland 

BASEL 


Jordan & Cook 

LTD. 


ana ai uoyas Experts in the Art 
WILLIAM C. SHIPMAN of House Furnishing 

ASSOCIATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS 

24 WESTERN COURT 
CHAPa HILL, CLEVEDON, AVON 
PHONE CLEVEDON 5559 


LONDON 
Blackheath VTIIar 


PIETERMARITZBURG 

Grey’s 

SERVICE STATION 

Motor Repairs And Service 
Guaranteed Hied Cars 

1M COMMERCIAL ROAD 
pnrnutMARnyjnnwi 

Phone 41581/2 


GERMISTON 

Robert Easter 
&co. 

Real Estate, Insurance 

Financial Agenl* 

Growth Fund Dealers 
investment and House Loans 


Vanity 

Fayre 

Shoes and 
Leather Accessories 
Gowns and Accessories 

TEL. 01-852-3791 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 

SIMPSON & 
BARNES LTD. 

THE 

MAN’S 

SHOP 

109 BROADWAY WEST 
LEIGH ON SEA. ESSEX. 

Opposite, 

Public Library, Leigh 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 

THE 

HAT STUDIO 

WEDDING ORDERS 
. A SPECIALTY 


35/39 SOUTH ST. 
WORTHING, SUSSEX 

May We Quote You 
for REMOVAL 
and STORAGE? 

TELEPHONE 

WORTHING (0903) 35701 

WORTHING 

Jordan and 
Cook Ltd. 

Specialists in 
FLORAL 
ARTISTRY 

LIVERPOOL ROAD. 
WORTHING 

Telefilm* (0903) 32885 

Scotland 

EDINBURGH ' 


Southern Building Society | 

>1-0518 Human SI.. Gormistnn 


brltish i sles 


rovlnce 


CAPE TOWN ~ 

Timoney’s 

LONG ST. GARAGE 
Ltd. 

(Eslab. 45 Years) 

Petrol-0118 *■ 
Workshops— Storage 
Used Car Dealers 


P.Q. 6ox JT02 .. phone 2-21 

'' ilOrangaSIraat • -J 
■ (toti Dow ChritlUn Scitrt* CtHMCh) 


transvaal 

GERMISTON 

D. Carrington 
and Co. 

WATCHMAKERS 
AND JEWELLERS 

Gifts for all occasions 
Repairs a speciality 
Agents for Cymtt Watches 

51-2258 

6 Libraty St., Ger miston 

GERMISTON — - 

More than just 
CLEANING . . . 
Professional; ■ 

; \ • Dry Cfeaning. 

SPEE DEE 
CLEANERS 
CENTRE’. 

' .'We ibedaiiwln • . 


Joilys 

OF BATH 

Fashions — Accessories 
• ' McrisWeaff 

Fabrics & Furniture 

make a rM U < ■ ■ 

lOLLYS PEACOCK 

restaurant 

MILSOM ST-, BATH 

• '• .. ’ 1 ’ ' , ' 

BEXHILLONS EA 'J. 

Fo r Furtiishingr 'i 

'... • . Phone;; 

four thousand 

Longley 


Large and Small 
Head Fittings Available 

95ft LEIGH ROAD, LEIGH -ON-SEA 
ESSEX 

IELS0U1HEND 73110 


STOCKPORT 

SHAWS 

THE HOUSE 
, OF FINE 
^ ^RNITtiRE 

. THE • ■ 
PRIVATE FIRM 
WITH THE 

PERSONAL SERVICE 
. V/fl f^ddth HiUflate 


Jenners of 
Edinburgh 

Where quality and 
style come first . . . 
for you, your children 
or your home 

Jenners Lid., Princes St. 
Edinburgh 

These 

Advertisers 

look 
forward 
. to 

serving you! 


eurooe 

betqlum 

BRUSSELS- 


Alle Carrosserie 
Reparaturen und 
Neuanfertigungen 

fachmdnnisch 
prompt, preiswert 

CARROSSERIE 

WENGER 

BASEL 

' MFschwilcrstr. 15 (twlm Bnusabad) 
Tel. 39 05 00 

NifuentaUir. 77 (Filiile Kleinbaiel) 

TeL 32 M 03 


ERNST 

Comestibles 

FISH - POULTRY 

all Good Foods 
and Drinks 

FREIENHOFGASSE 5 
TEL. 03322024 

ZURICH 

Kowd 

Dameaw&che 

Hausbekleidung 

CORSETS 

ZURICH, 
Bahnhofstr. 44 
Munsterhof 4 

BASEL, 

Freistr . 6 

" ZURICH 

Albrecht 

Schldpfer 

AM UNTHESCHERPLATZ 
PHONE 23 57 47 

Blankets ■ 
Travelling Rugs - 
•Table and. Bed linen 

.I Complete Trousseaux 

ZURICH 


Monitor 


Boutique ; : 


■ Brussels ■ [ Watches ind jewelry 

r* •’ V/ift: Mfddto HfUflaw Rmitidiie : ^ pMBGA,mSSOT 

-I : . ; Sfoeknort ... • v aU ft other faipotn 

-V-— — -v -, ? i . EUE’n fpr ypiir drosses- . * . s “• rTT . 

: Monitor ■>; ; . 

advertisers eiie n pour vo 8 .toi- . Ph6no u .^. 8 7 - 

lattes de r^Veill.qnsl — 


TT”"' - appreciation means amtheMd! 
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The Parthenon atop the Acropolis nt Athens — one of lhebesl-p| lontf buildings In the world — now threatened by air pollution 


Can nylon wrapper or plastic don ave it from destructive fumes? 


It also will soon®*] 
Mhorl-tcrm and W® 
antiquity expert;^ 
as II InibIh for 
liiUirnalionnlorg*^ 

Tho UNO® 
live measure* MJJ 
Acropolis***^ 

But tit60k 

incrcnsclhew^ 

and speed up 
onheAcropoH 8 ^" 

SScg 

JESS 


By Peter S. Molina 

Sjiecial loThcGluiKliiui.Srlciiri 1 Monitor 

AthriiK 

The Acropolis at Alliens would serin an almost 
impregnable mmiumriil lo tin* flow of human history. 

Uul today, a nimbi null if Irafflr mol industrial fuinrs 

Is threatening Lo do whal li.MO years roulil not: torn 
these historic chunks of inarhlr into a heap of dusty 
rubble. 

Greece is deluding how to save its ancient mar hie 
temples and statuary tliere and elsewhere from 
irreparable damage hy air pollution. 

Experts say that over the last few decades the unique 
sculptured monuments have been hurt more by 
pollution than they were hy exposure to tlx: weather 
during the previous four centuries. 

And the worst pollutants are fumes from airplanes 
and automobiles. 

First to be rescued wilt be the Parthenon and other Staid* 
monuments of tho Acropolis, the “glorious rock” that U(t a* 


rrt*****' 


at urgent protcc- 
“y covering the 


of Apollo at Bassae, whose fluid columns^ ‘^g 
the best preserved of the treasures of ancient Greece. fl 

Recommendations studied mortumeflk 

«iI h ^m- nlS l ry ° £ Science nnd Cl,llu, '° liaH earmarked 

$1.6 million for restoration of the Acropolis over a five- to the Bd 

year period. But the salvage plan still has to be worked ■ : Greece. - 
out. ; . . Between 

, of Greok specialists, headed by ! Turkish Si 


Athens; source of fumes that. turn eroded merble.to dust 


Monday, December 15, 1975 


... .. ... 


Bastion of the Temple of Athena Nike - endangered monument 


Monday, December 


in f~ mad ian rorNCE 


j^ctalon to remove 
Acropolis was as 
Jidered only as 
ton," he said. 

5 the Acropolis 
the British ar- 
r 3 had better stay 
1 k returned to 

P er T ni8a t°n of the 
. 8 number of 
f and sent them 
- sold to the 


British Museum, where they still are kept. Greece has 
tried several times . without success, lo have tho statues 
returned. 

Marble is a durable stone, but it loses much of Its 
resistance lo tho elements when its man-made polished 
surface erodes as the result of physical, chemical, and 
biological reactions. Rain, wind, and temperature 
changes attack marble, each in its own way — causing 
cracks on the polished surface that grow with time, 
especially as water freezes and expands. 

The penetrating water, whether from rain or humid- 
ity, also seta in motion damaging chemical reactions. 
As air pollution has increased, sulfur and carbon 
hydriles have settled on the marble, forming crusts. 
When the crusts come Into contact with the water, 
sulfuric acid is formed. The sulfuric acid turps marble 
into a dusty gypsum. 

Also worrying the experts are the steel bars that 
were placed inside pillars and statues of the Acropolis 
between 1890 and 1930 for extra support. 

There are no accurate records of the exact placement 
of these bars, and, over the years, oxidation has set in- 
resulting in expansion and therefore cracking. (The 
ancient Greeks also used iron bars for support, but 
covered them with lead to guard against oxidation.) 

New a team is trying to locate all the bars through 

cobalt radiation so they can be replaced with another 
metal, like titanium. • ■ • ' 

Other teams are conducting seismological and wind 
velocity studies through models. And a team .of 
architects is making large-scale Impressions of all the 
Acropolis monuments for detailed studies. 
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Turkey’s a ski sensation 
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By Rainer Deglmanii-Sch wnrz 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Culture- and art-conscious vacationers who 
have put themselves on the trail of the 
Hittites, Assyrians, Phoenicians, and Romans 
have always found Turkey a highly interesting 
land. But as a goal for skiing, Turkey Is 
nothing short of a small sensation — even for 
one who is acquainted with all the slopes 
between Mont Blanc and Aspen. 

Just before Bursa (40 miles from Yalova on 
the Marmara Sea) the head of Mt. Ulu Dag can 
be seen rearing up through fog and mist. 
Named Mount Olympus by the Greeks, this ski 
mountain is a broad-shouldered block of about 
7,500 feet; its lower part is heavily forested, 
but up above the snow sparkles auspiciously — 
quite a contrast to Bursa, a typically southern 
city with its flat, red-tiled roofs, cedars, 
cypresses, and minarets. 

Bursa is said to have been founded at the 
Initiative of Hannibal, who found refuge with 
King Prusias, from whom the name of the city 
Is derived. Bursa, with Its large caravansary, 
was known as an Important center of trade; its 
camel markets were famous, and no less 
celebrated were i ts therm al springs, already 
'renowned at the time of the Romans. The city 
has many treasures from that epoch, among 
which is the Green Mosque, its green and blue 
ceramic tiles bearing magnificent testimony 
to Ottoman art. 

From Bursa the road winds steeply up to the 
Ulu Dag ski area. Between 2,400 and 3,000 feet 
one finds the first snow, which Increases 
measurably in depth higher on the mountain. 
Then comes Ulu Dag Itself: three to six feet of 
snow, six lifts, six hotels in Alpine archi- 
tectural style with 1,000 beds, sporting goods 
stores, discotheques — in fact this Aslan ski 
‘center seems to have been built in Bavarian 
mountain style. 

1 Up tonow Ulu Dag, with Us lifts and hotels, 
Via&.bceti the ooSy easily, accessible nj&i area In 


Turkey. But the country wanls to get into the 
ski business in a big way: There is a plan to 
develop a 5,000-bed ski center, with a funicular 
and many lifts, in the Taurus Mountains, 25 
miles from the coast. 

There are 45 ski instructors at Ulu Dag, and 
there is no complaint on record about unem- 
ployment, although Turkey has only 15,000 
skiers. For the average Turk, skiing is 
absolutely foreign and prohibitively expensive 
— an all-day lift pass costs $8; a hotel with two 
meals, $20. 

The highest point accessible by lift is 
Kusakllkaya, at 8,900 feet. From here the ski 
slope extends through a softly rolling, treeless 
snowy landscape; although the inountuins 
attain heights of up to 7,500 feet, they have the 
definite character of hill country, lacking any 
kind of Alpine formations. The Kusaklikaya 
trail (length 2 miles, with a 1,200-foot vertical 
drop) is advertised as a real thriller, with a 
fast steep slope on the upper half. The slopes 
served by the other lifts are simple, intended 
primarily for beginners. 

Ulu Dag’s great ski show, a spectacle of the 
first magnitude, takes place day after day on 
two practice slopes. Here the Turkish skiing 
population races, skis, and falls down happily 
in colorful confusion. Those possessed of 
courage tuck their poles under their arms, 
shoot straight down the mountain undaunted 
by anything, while others glide down lan- 
guidly as if on the flying carpet in the Arabian 
Nights. With ail the screeching and yelling the 
scene could be lifted straight from Istanbul’s 
main street. 

At the lower edge of the field, a crowd of 
several hundred stands for hours calling out 
instructions and advice. Just as bizarre as the 
happenings on the ski slopes Is the attire of the 
skiing public, for right beside the latest ski 
fashion one also finds the dashing desert look; 
it often seems as if many participants jumped 
down from their camels right onto skis. 
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Exploding down the slope 


Perigord: something for the mind, the palate, and the eye 




By Diana Loercher 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Le Perigord, France 

When one thinks of south- 
ern France It Is the southeast 

— Provence and the Riviera 

— that come to mind. But 
despite their Indisputable at- 
tractions, this does an in- 
justice to the lesser known 
southwest, running from 
Bordeaux to the Massif Cen- 
tral. The region north of 
Toulouse and south of Li- 
moges offers to the traveler a 
provincial blend of unusual 
cultural, gustatory, and sce- 
nic delights. 

The region is the ancient 
province of Perigord, which 
became part of Aquitaine 
under the English rule of 
Henry II and Eleanor during 
the 12th, century, and cur- 
rently encompasses the “do-, 
par lenient” ' of Dordogne, 
bounded on the north by . 
Limousin . and the south by 
Quercy. 

Dordogne takes its name 
from the majestic river that 
flows east Into the Gironde, 
which ahn feeds the Ga- 
ronne. ft formed the border 
between France and England 
during the Hundred Years' 
War and, as a result of the 
strife, chateaux for fortresses 
sprout like natural growths 
from the towering cliffs. 

For an enthusiast qf the 
Middle* Ages, the area Is a 
garden of historical delights, 
a paradise of chateaux that 
loom around almost every 
curve, medieval villages, 
Romanesque churches,, and 
even Roman ruinB. 


The medieval towns most 
deserving of a visit are 
Domme, Sarlat, Collonges, 
and Rocamadour. Domme, 
one of the oldest cltleB in the 
Perigord, dating from the 
13th century, offers a 
glorious view of the Dor- 
dogne, and caves with inter- 
esting stalactite formations 
in which the inhabitants took 
refuge during the Hundred 
Years' War. 

But of more Importance 
than Domme's highlights or 
Its history is simply Its mood. 

A diminutive town with tiny 
winding streets barely wide - 
enough for a car to pass and 
squat houses made of ochre: 
colored stone, Domme seems 
to borrow its light, airy 
quaintness from Us perch 
close to the sun and the sky. 

Sarlat, a few kilometers to 
the north, is both a more 
impressive and oppressive 
example of a medieval town. 

' Whereas Domme is low and . 
spacious, Sarlat is high and 
dense, with* closely packed, 
vertical stone buildings cast- 
ing long Bhadows. lt is dark 
and damp, claustrophobic 
and primitive," a maze, of 
alleys leading upthe hill'pftst 
the birthplace of Etienne La • 
Boetie, judge; writer, and the .. 
. friend of Montaigne, and the 
blzarrebeehlve towerjenown 
as the Lanterti, of Death, 
where St. ' Bernard’ suppfK 
sedly performed -g mtfaqle. 
The architecture is well pre- 
served, and ttie> twisted 
streets reward the intrepid 
walker with unpredictable 
sights but rob him of roman- 
tic imgages. The^e is nothing 
Like a walk through Sarlat to 


make one appreciate not only 
medieval, architecture but 
modern conveniences. 

Collonges, northeast in the 
Limousin, is another matter, 
a ruby of axlty in an emerald 
setting. Made of red granito, 
the tiny town radiates a rosy 
glow in the sunlight, a purpl- 
ish one in the rain, and in all 
weathers has tho enchanted 
aura of a fairy tale. Most of 
the residents are descended 
from the original founders 
and live much as their ances- 
tors did. 

An exquisite pre-Romu- 
nesque 12th-century church 
survives in the center of 
Collonges across from the 
marketplace, and much of 
the surrounding architecture 
reflects a Tudor influence. 

Flowers and plants luxu- 
riate against the background 
of the red buildings, and the 
city itself looks like a paint- . 
ing. It Ib an Ideal place to step 
back and Blow down in time, 
to catch the scent of tho 
Middle Ages. One can stay in 
a small hotel or inn in Col- 
: longes for about $12 a night, 
including mealq. ' . 

Rocamadour is a hied place 
to visit butyou wouldn't want 
to live there — unless you 
like to cliftif) stairs. Named 
after the legendary St. Am- 
1 adour who lived in the rocks, 
Rocamadour is built into a 
cliff approximately 500' feet 
. high, the site.pf churches and, 
an extraordinary fortress. 

, One. can reach the, dizzying 

heights by following the only 
road through the Pity and 
. climbing . 216 steps, which 
pilgrims sometimes mount 
on their hands and khees 


or tourists by laking the 
elevator. If you enn blind 
yourself to the tacky souve- 
nir shops that line the street, 
you can absorb something of 
the genuine religious atmo- 
sphere of Rocamadour. 

The other great attraction 
here in the Perigord nre the 
caves, in which nre found 
prehistoric paintings and en- 
gravings of animals. 

Lcs Eyzies, along tho banks 
of the Vezero River, is known 
as tho world cnpltnl of pre- 
history, with dozens of pre- 
historic sites and ornomonted 
caves in the area. The most 
famous, Lascaux, is unfor- 
tunately closed to protect the 
paintings, but a number uf ■ 
others, notably Font-de- 
Gaume, Combarolles, and 
Rouffignac, are open. 

Anyone who falls under the 
spell of the paintings would 
do woll to visit the musourqs 
in lies Eyries and Thonac and 1 
travel south to Pech Merle In 
the Lot Valley, where the . 
mysterious paintings of 
.hands are found, and to Alta- 
mira iq northern Spain. The 
area is also a bonanza for 
spel linkers and geologists, 
for It abounds in caves and 
gorges with astounding rock 
*■ formations. 

Also formidable In impact 
. is the food of the region. One 
, can $avor In the Perigord 
gastronomic delicacies that 
pre difficult if not Impossible 
to obtain .anywhere else In 
the World, foremost among 
them being truffle*, under- 
,grouhd mushrooms that look 
like lumps of coal and taste 

■IS? 1“*^ nUt ‘- Kl,0wn M 

black diamonds” they are 


hunted by pigs mui dugs ni 
tin* foot of link lives, in Die 
winter months, n sight worth 
seeking out. 

There nre other rare mui 
succulent mushrooms in tile 
region, among them rrfi>s. 
or finp mushrooms, mui l.-s 
Irompetrs tin hi nwrt, or 
trumpets of dentil (not 
really), all of which are de- 
licious in omelets. 

The Perigord is also flu* 
heart of force-hsl goerne mui 
duck country, and one ran 
gorge, for example, on 
nuifira canard or olv (fresh 
roasted duck nr goose) ; nm 
fit do canard or otn (duck or 
goose cooked and preserved 
in its own grease) - it tastes 
better than it sounds; fain 
firas ile canard or d’olr (pro- 
served duck or goose liver); 
and the supreme! delicacy, 
four fmls (fresh duck or 
goose liver, sometimes 
cooked with truffles. ) 

The regional goal cheese, 
. chabtehou, Is also excellent, 
and nut aficionados will find 
the indigenous chestnuts and 
walnuts good eating. Wild 
game and fresh fish, which 
flourish in the many rivers,, 
are other specialties, and 
the touraln bordelata (onion 
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soup with garlic) Is al» * 
rifiuiMir for the inveteni* 
gourmet. 

Needless lo sny, the tilp! 
seasoned, heavily s®" 
food in the area is very Hu 

Finally, one of the md 
charming features of the re 
giuit lire the 
forms of iraiisportjw 
Aside from the obvlousPR 
one enu truvel by hors®** 
ami horRcdrnwn cart f 
I'urnvzui, following 
slaying In comp sites 
chilly dewlgned for “J 
ventures. Another opt® 1 
the bant trips along thenr 
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Those American communes 
were no instant utopias 


By Clayton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

After 10 years of building hopeful utopias, 
the American commune movement has 
stopped growing. 

In city brownstones, large suburban houses, 
or rural farms, on estimated 3,000 to 5,000 
communes still serve as alternative life-styles 
for many people* report leaders in the 
commune culture. 

ffiese remaining communes focused 
mainly on Eastern and Christian religions. 
Those that were built around drugs, promis- 
cuous sexual relations, or radical politics 
(faring the commune euphoria of the 1960s 
baveall but vanished, insiders say. 

Those that made it, say organizers, survived 
because they had (1) u strong ideology or 
religion that suppressed individuals, or (2) 
acted as a “service commune" based on free 
gchoois, underground papers, health roods, or 
crafts and arts. 

"What seems to have happened is that many 
people rushed into communal living in the late 
'60s and early '70s with a combination of high 
expectations and little preparation, hoping 
that good intentions and a lot of enthusiasm 
would allow them to form worm, intentional 
families and/or get back to the land with a 
group of pioneers," says David Ruth, member 
of the Twin Oaks Commune in Louisa, 
Virginia. 

Twin Oaks is perhaps the tost known of U.S. 
communes. It began in 1967 — though no 
original members remain — and is hnsed on 
the behavior ist model that B. F. Skinner 
outlined in his book "Walden Two." The 60 
members support themselves by hnmniock- 
making and also act as a clearinghouse for the 
commune movement . 

New communes have a 5u 50 chance of 
making It beyond four years, says Mr. I tilth. 
Tta iaranver rale of members is high and 
groups of 20 nr more urc likely to be more 
stable than smaller ones, lie says. 

"The illusion of instant utopia has been 
shattered," says Mr. Ruth, also co-uditor of 
Twin Oaks' magnzine Communities. “Still, he 


adds most of the pressures that drove young 
people into communes in the iSfiOs are still 
present: fragmented families, impersonal 
bureaucratic relationships, meaningless jobs, 
and a lack of any sense of community. Chief 
commune builders today are in their mid-20s 
and 30s, he finds. 

But some sociologists call communes mare 
than a passing phase and "one of the greatest 
silent revolutions in modem society.” They 
sec long-range changes for traditional family 
and community relationships. 

Already, social spin-offs are seen in the 
boom of “group living” households among 
working people living near cities. 

An estimated 50,000 "living collectives” 
have been formed across the U.S. by white, 
middle-class families and singles who live 
together to shore expenses, conversation, and 
common pursuits, such as child-rearing, say 
social researchers. At least 200 such house- 
holds exist in the Boston area, for example, 
tied loosely into an organization called New 
Communities Project. 

At least 13 magazines and newsletters 
dealing with the contemporary commune 
movement have sprung up since 1988. They 
carry regular classifieds Buch as: 

"One commune seeks single parents who 
are into graphic arts, vegetarian food, and 
open honest communication to join us in 
living, working, and playing together. We are 
presently two women, four men, and one child 
occupying n spacious sunny house with a large 
yard and garden.” 

Patrick W. Conover, a sociologist aL the 
University of North Carolina and a member of 
the Christian-based Shalom Commune, finds 
the movement still popular in Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Minnesota, and “other places never 
identified as 1ml -Inals n[ the :itL*:rniit'* eulltnv 

“The commune movement seems strong In 
Israel and Canada, and increasing signals of 
activity are coming from England, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India, not to 
mention China or other Communist coun- 
tries,” sold Mi\ Conover. 



AP photo 

Couple outside teepee In California's Mornlngstar ranch commune, 1971 


The communes of the 1970s have come a long 
way from Unit) when a jazz musician named 
Lou GuLUtuI throw open Uie gales of his 
California ranch, Mornlngstar, and Invited ail 
to encamp in what now Is regarded as the first 
rural hippie commune. 

At Temple University in Philadelphia, a new 
center is devoted solely to studying commu- 
nes. Its director, John A. Hoestler, claims that 


American communes have "made a fiasco of 
raising children." 

Parents could not really adjust to sharing 
children with an extended family , he a ays. 
Responsibility for a child was not clear, and 
traditional family units eventually formed 
within the communes. Commune dwellers also 
found, experts say, that they needed more 
privacy and Individual dwellings. 


Reminders of royalty go down 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
Tho Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

British coronation and historical com- 
ment oral Ives are fast growing Into an Impor- 
tant collecting field. 

Kings and queens, great political events, 
naval victories, royal births, deaths, In- 
vestitures, coronations, marriages, and ju- 
bilees havo caught the imagination of people 
wlh in England and in Uw United States. 

Romance and nostalgia are dramatizing the 
Picture. Pomp and pageantry, as captured on 
souvenirs and commemoratives, seem not 
only worth keeping, also but worth multiply- 
rag by acquisition. 

The range is considerable, and includes 
raogs, glass tumblers, silver beakers, plates, 
figurines, busts, jug), spoons, coins, music 
boxes that play “God Save the King," dolls, 
Waques, paperweights, flasks, vases, choco- 
late tins, horse brasses, and a host of other 
■toms have been made In ceramic, china, 
Un, plastic, paper, and fabric. 

Two exhibitors at the recent National Arts 
Antiques Festival In New York are tearing the 
**y with these unusual wares. ElvaS. Mylrote 
? Amsterdam, New York, continues the 
“‘“mess In British commemoratives begun by 
nor mother, gallle Sky berg, some 45 years 
ago. > 

^n. Mylrole has no shop, but exhibits at .15 
JJfique shows each year and makes rdgiJjUf 
”2* to England to And her treasures/ 
“*8nn her own personal collection of British 
jjnvenirs when she was 12. She ‘became so 
h?** 1 “w*** majored In EtogMhistory 


ization. “In spite of growing scarcity and 
rising prices, it is still a highly affordable 
collecting field,” die says. 

Her most expensive object shown here was 
an invitation to the coronation of George IV In 
1820, priced at $250. She has charming small 
lithographs for $5. Mugs, imprinted with 
visages of royal persons, ran from $12.60 to 
$60. Queen Victoria Ib by far the most popular 
sovereign among her collectors, and the Duke 
of Windsor is second. “The Duke was k 
romantic figure who seems to have groat 
appeal for Americans.” 

Both Mrs. Mylrole and the trio of owners 
who operate a shop called ■ HarvWdge jn 
Stonlngton, Connecticut, dp a healthy mril- 

order business throughout the U.g. |-The 

British are coming" is the current word 
among such dealers who are also seeking out 
books, magazines, prints, and other records of 
royal lives and events. 


a treat in United States 

^ - 


. At their New York booth, a pair 01 
figurine flasks of 

- cmnmanded a top price of $Mp. A 
-dialed fprthe coron^ ? 

1963 brebgbt a mere $6 ; 50,A 
shite figures bf Nlcholas and Alexan^a Of 
Russia Sold for $175. A fra^ handkerchirf 

! ; j$ 36 cost;$ 2 b. 



By Marilyn Hoffman 

Marjorie Smith with a figurine of the Prince Consort 


The stomngipn shop 

Grew and bis partners, Vincent and Marjorie 
Smith, the Smiths Uy^inE^dfor 
several yeara and began their co^tiontowe. 
Mr. Grew later joined thei n ln the search ana 


Royal Doulton, Spode, Minton, Swansea, and 

Fenton. 

Luxury editions first appeared in 1902, pod 
were in sharp contrast to the cheap spoons and 
mugs made to be given away free to British 


. As a dealer, she now enjoys l*r includi^ MTedgwo^ 


^Tha flood bf;warea that came with Queen 
Victoria's diamond jubilee in 1897 was unsur- 
passed. Indeed, her 64-yeaT. reign has ptth 
; vided ^vwit array of mementos and; com- 
• ; meinorWives for present-day collectors. 
Although (here are not yet a grAat' many 
commemOratives for today's Prince ChaHeS, 
a growing numbe^ of persons are collecting 
■f> (them - wl5e, they mu: both 1 inexpensive and; , 

available.' v 1 : ' ’’ ; ; : v • 

• f only for ' cop-- 

•: J lAainoiWive 'objects of a r certidn znodsrch, or i 
: . fdr cei^n;fdi^ r ^ 

t .-#'-' ^;.V rfc ;* -".M 


gloss, or pottery. , 

The opinion of dealers Ib that prices of such 
wares will contlnue to go up, And that their 
Investment value will Increase with scarcity 
andage, 

■A visitor to England who would like to see 
great collections of British commemoratives 
should vie* the Willett Collection at Brighton 
Museum and- should visit the. main English, 
pottery room in the. Victoria and Albert. 
/Museum in London, 0s well as' at the Schriber 
collection. Two reference books have been 
printed:' 1 “Coronatiori Souvenirs and Com- 
meiwfratives” by David Rodgers; published 
by Uilmer New Dimensions, Ltd., London, 
and ' 'Commemorative Pottery 1780-1900;” by 
John and Jennifer May, published by Scrlb- 
Mier'a In- Nevf York at-$l2.50, but now . dls- 
continued. 
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How professional women tackle their household jobs 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Working women around the country don’t 
neglect household chores. They just speed 
them up. The woman who works, particularly 
if she has a family, spends roughly 26 hours a 
week at housekeeping tasks. That is about half 
the time spent by her unemployed sisters. 
Today’s working homemaker-mother spends 
between 6G and 76 hours a week on combined 
job and household activities, That’s a longer 
workweek than Grandma had and it takes 
some real ingenuity to make it possible. 

Interviews with a few professional women 
in various parts of the United States revealed 
Borne key Hm&savers. 

Susan Prevllle, an interior designer in 
Miami, feels “preventive housekeeping” is 
paramount for the working woman. "Spend- 
ing 20 minutes each day on the basics — 
dusting, wiping the oven, doing the dishes — 
saves hours ori Saturday,” she contends. M I 
also keep a sponge tucked away In the kitchen 
and all bathrooms for quick wipe-ups. 

“Time-cocaumlng chores like cleaning 
closets and kitchen cabinets should be at- 
tacked bit by bit, not all at once. I do one Bhelf 
or one cabinet or one closet at a time.” 

Janice Fabler, a young Philadelphia re- 
tailer, says, "Knowing how to use household 
equipment to its maximum advantage is a Mg 
help. It’s also convenient to have two vacuum 
cleaners — one upstairs and one downstairs — 
to save time, plus wear and tear. 

"This applies. to other cleaning aids too. 1 
keep cabinets upstairs and down stocked with 


erator or a pile of dishes, so I’ve become a real 
planner as well as a compulsive picker-upper. 

1 constantly aak myself, ’What needs to be 
picked up, or delivered, or bought? What else 
can I take up the stain with me this trip?’ ” 
Edle Brown, a Dallas home economics 
teacher turned television hostess, soys she 
helps reduce hoiuecleaning time by using 
products that resist dust, fingerprint smears, 
dulling, and stains. "Whether i am buying 
household furniture or personal clothing, I 
think first about ‘case of care.’ So 1 go for no- 
press blouses, no-pollsh doors, and no-iron 
spreads and curtains. I avoid a lot of ironing 
by not letting clothes overdry in the dryer and 
by hanging up things Immediately so wrinkles 
don’t settle in.” 

Mrs. Brown turns on the washing machine 
as soon as she comes in from the office, 
turning out a load of laundry while She 
prepares the evening meal. 

Marie Harding, supervisor of the women's 
program of the Michigan State Fair for many 
years, says her “organized tm# 1 enables her 
to Juggle career and home responsibilities. 
She is a list- writer, and scribbles a daily 
household “to-do” list to herself over break- 
fast every morning, a second one far her daily 
office tasks when she gets to her desk each 
mondng. 

Mrs. Harding, whbsays “My planning js my 
survival,” cooks In large quantity on week- 
ends, washes all vegetables for the week, 
prepares orange Juice, and often prepares a 
big batch of chill or stuffed peppers to put tn 
the freezer for late dinner "emergencies." 
Monday and Wednesday-night dinners each 
week also get prepared at the, weekend, and 


enough for women to translate their office- 
management skills Into easier ways or running 
their households. 

"A little organization has token inc n long 
way,” she concluded. 

Margaret Clark, Boston consumer affairs 
consultant, says her trick is to simp at 
supermarkets only on paydays and then to 
stock up on everything possible. 

"I’ve found it helpful to keep on ongoing 
shopping list and to train the family to make a 
note when the lost bar of soap or can of 
deodorant is started. That means we never run 
out.” She also saves Uinc, and avoids crowds, 
she says, by shopping very late at night or 
very early in the morning. 


In this recipe cooks using British medium 
should consider (hat I cup-5/6 British cup, one 
Tablespoon--)! British, I lra.spoon-% British. 

I egg. hciiten 

I I cup milk 

4 slices whole wheat raisin bread, cubed 
: 1 cup finely chopped ham 

1 stalk celery, finely chopped 

2 tables pun ns fine chnpj>ed parsley 
:t lahlespoiins butter 

I onion, finely cliupiK.-d 

1 hay leaf, broken 
Freshly ground jH jijH-r 
1 1 teaspoon salt 

2 small broiler chicken*., split in half 

:i tablespoons grain! Parmesan cheese 
Itiitler 

2 hard cooked eggs, halved 

Blend lienteii «*gg and milk in bowl. Stir in 
bread clitics, ham, celery, anti parsley. Mejl 
butler in a small skillet and saute onions m 
Ihcy are transparent. 

Add onions, butter, and seasonings to btttjj 
mixture, and loss lightly. Tie together U kO® 
of the drumstick Ikjiip and the tail scd“>°' 
using cotton string. 

Brush broiler halves with butler. BroU 
miuuti's on cacti side. I'locc them, Ain w* 
down, in a shallow liuklng dish. PHo raw® 
with nI tiffing. Sprinkle with chccso bw * 
with butter. Bake in a preheated own** 5 ' 
degrees F. for :W minutes. .. 

Just tK*foi-(* serving, press an egg , 
center of stuffing, cut side up. Sprint® 
more cheese and return to oven to n 
through. Makes 4 servings. 
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such basics so I can have products when and popped into the freezer. 


where I need them.” Shq goes dothee ahopping but ^wice a year 

■ Keeping io a. schedule and thinking ahead and then buys completely coordinated outfits, 
has become a way of life for Betty Lee Bell, a including shoes, - bags - and. accessories, . to 
home economics tfeuiher at the University of . svpid many return trips to the stores,, Before 
San Francisco. ' . . each important shopping ^ trip, she lakes 

' •' «i ljeVer want to worry during Classes that Inventory of ber Wardrobe, and wattes down 
when I get home I’ll face an empty refrig- all itente she needs, S^thihfaH ^ 
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The Old Curiosity Shop’ 
as a family musical 


Life with Bertrand Russell 
—the new Mad Hatter 


This time the villain 
wins the applause 

Hy David Sterritt 

If you remember your English lit, you’ll 
recall Daniel Quilp ns one of Charles Dickens’s 
more memorable villains - nn ugly and evil 
dffBrf wlft a* 1 indestructible constitution and a 
hearty dislike for good people. He is the glue 
■that holds together the rambling stories of 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” which also features 
that mainstay of sweetness and sentiment 

[mown as Little Nell. 

Readers Digest Films has taken the talc of 
Quilp and Nell and their peculiar friends, and 
turned it into one of those “family musicals" 
that is supposed to combine fun and cultural 
Improvement into one merry package for old 
and young alike. The result — oddly named 
"Mr. Quilp” In honor of the bad guy — is a 
feisty brew, bubbling with weird characters, 
opzlng with atmosphere, and ending with a 
double death that is truer to Dickens than to 
the usual "family musical" spirit, it might 
have been a thorough success if not for the 
lalklness and looseness of plot talso true to 
Dickens) that dilute the effect from beginning 
to end. 

I happen to be a Dickens fan and I happen to 
think that "The Old Curiosity Shop" lias been 
unjustly maligned incur ".sophisticated” age. 
Sure It gets revoltingly sentimental at Limes, 
and sure Its chapters (etui to wander far from 
the main point. But the muster's humor is in 
top form, his command of characterization is 


in full flower, and the scenes of Qullpish 
skullduggery are grisly and fantastic enough 
for any jaded contemporary taste. 

Directed by Michael Tuchner, "Mr. Quilp" 
does a good job of capturing some of the 
essential "Curiosity Shop” elements. Its visual 
reconstruction of Dickens's England is careful 
and convincing. Its condensation of the 
lengthy story Is tasteful. Anthony Newley’s 
portrayal of Quilp is more realistic — and 
more extravagantly Dickensian — than I 
dreamed it could be. 

So one regrets the "Quilp" shortcomings all 
the more. The screenplay, by Louis and Irene 
Kamp, seemed wordy and sometimes dull to 
the young audience at the screening I at- 
tended, which got restless long before the 
film’s 118 minutes were up. The songs are 
widely inconsistent in quality. And tittle is 
made of some fine actors — Including David 
Hemmings (as Swiveller), David Warner (as 
Brass) , and even the new Sarah Jane Varley, 
who makes a pretty but not very touching 
Nell. 

Credit goes to "Mr. Quilp,” though, for its 
moodiness, its fairly uncompromising con- 
clusion (which will not please happy-ending 
buffs), and most of nil for the sinister razzle- 
dazzle of Ncwley's more boisterous song-and- 
dance turns — even though these are marred 
by the singer's liking for harsh, grating vocal 
effects. ‘‘Mr. Quilp" is neither as charming or 
t>s exciting as it would like to be; yet it 
emerges a partial winner by remaining true to 
its own darkly Dickensian Inclinations. 
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I'hr Tamarisk Tree: My Quest for Liberty and I 
Love, by Dora Russell. New York: G. P. < 
Putnam's Sons. $9.95. London-. Elek-Pem- 1 
berton.£5.95. 

By Robert Nye 

When she first met Bertrand Russell her 
impression was that he was exactly like the 
Mad Hatter in "Alice in Wonderland.” "The 
thick and rather beautiful grey hair was lifting 
in the wind, the large sharp nose and odd liny 
chin, the long upper lip were outlined against 
the sky ; of middling height, lean and spare, he 
moved with impetuous energy, but jerkily, 
not with the grace of an athlete. I noted later 
how his broad but small feet turned outwards; 

I used to tease him about them." 

The quotation gives a fair notion of the 
quality of Dora Russell's autobiography. Its 
merits are bound up with an attention to detail 
and the intrinsic interest of the people and 
events she has to talk about. Its defects lie in 
gush and platitudes. 

The picture of her husband ns the Mad 
Hatter is one that has occurred to others. T. S. 
Eliot said: "You see he has pointed ears, he 
must be unbalanced." Looking at Tenniel's 
drawings for "Alice" I have often imagined 
wonderful streams of pacifism and mathemat- 
ics issuing from the Ups of his idea of the 
Hatter. There is even a story, which may be 
true, that two of Russell's fellow dons at 
Cambridge, J. M. E. McTaggart and G. E. 
Moore, looked so much like the Dormouse and 
the March Hare that the three of them were 
known as the Mad Tea Party of Trinity. 

Dora Russell, who first met her future 
husband during the first World War, seems to 
have entered into the strange world of 
relationship with him with some of the 
pedantic innocence and enthusiasm of an Alice 
entering Wonderland. She was an ardent 
feminist, \m-iatist and pnigmxivi- 'That last 
word is weak and vague, but / know none 
better to suggest the oddly old-fashioned style 
of much of her thinking. > 

With Russell, she visited China. This was 
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before their marriage, and one Chinese 
commentator remarked that the West's "most 
eminent philosopher had arrived in China 
accompanied by his favorite concubine.” 
Dora Russell prefers to think that the younger 
Chinese were given encouragement in the 
cause of free love by the fact of this visit. 
However, when the couple returned to En- 
gland in 1921 for the birth of their first child, 
she compromised some of her libertarian 
principles by marrying Russell. 

Then began the great years of crusading 
against religion, campaigning for feminism, 
attending international congresses on sexual 
reform, standing as a Labour candidate in 
London, and working for the provision of paid 
maternity leave before and after childbirth. 
She also wrote three books relating to these 
various causes, and in 1927 started a school 
with her husband. They had two children, and 
had worked out their own moral code whereby 
either was free to have affairs outside the 
marriage. 

Both took advantage of this arrangement. 
When Bertrand became an Earl he also took 
advantage of the existing divorce laws to bring 
their marriage to an end. 

Dora Russell remembers most of this 
without bitterness. (It would be too much to 
expect her to have observed that it has its 
comic aspect for those fortunate enough not to 
have been involved.) About'her famous hus- 
band's attitude to love and sex she has some 
interesting things to say. "Love to Bertie as a 
very young man must have been something 
ethereal, spiritual, unrelated to physical de- 
sire . . . To him love was inseparable from 
poetry, as indeed il was lo me." 

"The Tamarisk Tree" is dominated mid 
directed by its author’s insistence on feminist 
values. 1 respect these, and I admire the way 
sh<* muUrs them relevant lo the events .mU 
■ relationships which she describes. Her criti- 
cism of Freud 's essentially patriarchal view of 
sex is cogent and refreshing. Her loyalty to 
her spiritual bond with Russell is also to be 
respected. 

For the rest, I do not know what to make of 
the fact that it is Bertrand Russell who 
emerges from these pages much more clearly 
than Dora. Dora has opinions, but Bertie is a 
person. Nor do l quite know what to make of 
the Bertrand Russell who emerges. Casting 
about for similes, I was reminded of a chilling 
little exchange in "The Amberley Papers,” 
first published In 1937, that indispensable 
documentation of Russell’s Tamlly back- 
ground. That exchange runs: "Dear Mama, 
how do you like Galahad as a name? Lady 
Russell likes It better than Bertrand. Yours 
aff. Kate Amberly." "My dearest Kate, pray 
do not inflict such a punishment on your chltd 
as to call it Galahad." 

Berirand Russell only just made tt. He was 
very nearly Galahad Russell. Unpunished, 
Independent, unhindered by certainty, his 
strength was In the Bertrand bit. He looked for 
the grail of meaning all his long life, and 
rarely fell into the Galahad trap of thinking 
that he had actually found it And yet, and yet 
. ... Dora Russell’s Bertie la much more of a 
Galahad than Jhe chap, presented to us in his ’ 
own versions t)f himself In his autobiography.' 
“A very percentric gentleman,” according to 
his cleaner. If that portmanteau- combines 
perception and eccentricity let It stand. A 
percentric Mad Hatter and Me devoted liber- 
ated wife. 

Robert Nye to a poet,' critic, and 

essayist who lives fn Scotland. : ' ’ ! 
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Would you trust your child 
with stocks and shares? 




w.. 


By Clayton Jones 
Survey editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

American students from grade school to 
graduate school are “economic illiterates" 
and need more business basics to help the 
nation ward off future recessions and inflation, 
educators and business leaders say . 

With new urgency, many schools opened 
this fall offering expanded curricula of con- 
sumer, business, and economic studies, while 
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students responded by signing up in record 
numbers, a Monitor survey finds. 

Educators are seeking active collaboration 
from the business community, which stands to 
benefit from the renewed mixing of curricu- 
lum with the marketplace. More business 
people are being asked to lecture on college 
campuses. Factories have become instant 
classrooms. 

A high school class in Clarkston, Georgia, 
for instance, took its first plunge Into Amer- 
ican business last week by buying 30 shares of 
stock in Airborne Freight, a firm listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. As a lesson in free 
enterprise, the 1309 venture will reap more 
than profits for the 63 students. 

All 350 high schools in Georgia will get a new 
economics course sponsored by the Georgia 
Department of Education and the Georgia 
Chamber' of Commerce, it was announced Oct 
22 . 

• ln HWtt parls of the nation, both business 
•groups and organized labor are subsidizing 

'■ ' to beet tip teaching of economic and 
business concepts at elementary nnd high 
school levels. 

They are aware of an antibusiness mood on 

• college campuses, of distrust of business 
ethics, and a distorted notion that company 
profits average 45 cents on the dollar when & 
cents is closer to the mark. 

"There is a growing awareness on the part 
business community that their cred- 
ibility has gone down the drain, and they are 
excited about getting in more economics 
education so that students will understand how 
business operates," says Prof. John Ashley of 
Jhe economics department at California State 
University, Hayward. 

The main purpose, he explains, is to ensure 
that future high school graduates have a 
clearer grasp of economic issues and are able 
to understand the consequences of govern- 
ment officials chopsing one policy over an- 
other. 

“There is a fear by. business groups that 
students will grow up into economic idiots, " 
says Professor Ashley, who adds such educa- 
tion also may. help balance the biases of 
educators, which often run “a little to the 

left.” 

Too few teachers understand economics 
'complexities, says Charls E. Walker, vice- 


chairman of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education and a former Deputy Secretary of 
the Treasury. Still, economic training for 
students has been recently mandated in nt 
least seven states while similar requirements 
have tripled for U.S. elementary teachers 
since 1967. 

The council sponsors 122 centers at colleges 
and universities in 4S states to promote 
economics education. The 25-ycar-old inde- 
pendent organization of business and labor 
added 20 new centers last year and even more 
this year as the economic crunch led to cries 
for reducing (he economic ignorance and 
consumer unreadiness of tomorrow’s citizens. 

"Americans go into the voting booth igno- 
rant of what makes Die economy tick," says 
Mr. Walker. 

But as students read today's headlines of 
joblessness and scarce money, they have 
begun to scramble for profitmaking educa- 
tion. "We could fill our graduate school three 
times over; our undergraduate at least 
double." says Dean Harold M. Williams of the 
Graduate School of Management at UCLA. 
Future Business Leaders, a 116, 000-member 
high school organization, recorded a 16 per- 
cent increase in 1975. 

Two smaller groups, Distributive Education 
Clubs of America with B,ooo chapters and 
Junior Achievement with 190,000 members, 
saw a 13 percent and 8 percent increase, 
respectively. And business schools reported a 
24 percent jump in applications for this fall’s 
enrollment. 

“Students are becoming 8ware that they are 
unaware of economics and business," says 
Edward D. Miller, head of Future Business 
Leaders. 

A few large U.S. companies also are 
building bridges to college campuses while 
mort plgh school counselors try to involve 
community businessmen in career guldahde. 

"Vyhat's happening now is to bring more 
business people into schools," says H. Justin 
Davidson, dean of the Graduate School of 
Business and Administration at Cornell Uni- 
versity. "We are seeing a swing back from 
business fundamentals to closer ties between 
schools and the business community." 

General Electric, working through three 
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Eight-year-old businessman sets up lemonade stand 


U.S. universities, brings in hundreds of high 
school counselors and administrators to lei 
them work nt the elbows nf GE workers for 
two to three days. With the goal of learning 
more about how business works, ihey question 
employees on what's important to them so that 


In schools, • itnsinnrr education has rniBh- 
roomed the fastest Such classes as facts and 
fallacies on pi in -basing fond or how to buy 
insurance have rapidly proliferated. 

Educators, hmvevei , say they are caughl tn 
the middle of two opposing trends or pressure 


the high school students can be (old what's groups: One urges increasing stress on cm- 


needed to cope with a job. 

Since 1973, several dozen senior life insur- 


Kiimer management, or teaching praetksl 
mimey-handling course, and the other urges 


ance executives have spent month-long visits theoretical economic principles. 


on college cum puses to discuss corporate 
social responsibility with students. A Gallup 
Foil in May found only 2t) percent of U.S, 
college students believe that the mural and 
ethical standards of business executives are 
high. Sponsored by Hie Institute of Life 
Insurance, the residence executives act ns 
both missionary and guinea pig to students 
concerned about business. 

Realizing how little their customers know 
about money matters, Montgomery Ward and 
Company in 1973 began offering courses in 
consumer education. 


"I’eoplr in general don't understand the 
relationship be l ween ecc u mm ic affairs aod 
their lives," explains Dr. William Brwfe, 
curriculum director of New Jersey schools 
Educators face the challenge of IffMg M 
explain Ibis relationship while at the 
lime seeking to "balance" Ihcir teaching 
between "consumerism" urn! "capitalism." 

CoiilrihiiMng in this survey: John Bilibin 
At I mi in, .1 ml i tii l-'nitig In Chkngo, Frederic 
IVIorlt/. in Sun K run risen, George Money hue b 
New York, mid David Winder ill l.os Angeles. 
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Chinese schoolchildren 
work as factory hands 
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By Boss 11. Miinro 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

$1975 Toronto Globe and 
Mail 

Peking 

•'Sideline" production by 
China's secondary school stu- 
ttoiis is becoming, if Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung will ex- 
cuse the expression, "big 
business." 

At No. 35 Middle School in 
Peking the students spend 
one month a year in work- 
shops manufacturing oil-fil- 
ter cores for tractors and 
relay switches for vehicle 
warning lights. Here, and 
reportedly at many other 
schools, production has 
reached economically sig- 


nificant levels and is gener- 
ating substantial profits. 

So far the students’ work 
here has produced a net 
profit of more than $250,000, 
which Is deposited in the 
bank. What this means is that 
China’s thousands of secon- 
dary schools represent an 
unlil-now overlooked source 
of capital in the country's 
drive for economic devel- 
opment. 

Actually the $250,000 is an 
inadequate reflection of the 
profitability of No. 35's side- 
line production. Yu Hsin-fan, 
vice-chairman of the revolu- 
tionary committee, a position 
comparable to an assistant 
principal in an American 
high school, said a large 
proportion of the profit is 
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plowed back into the work- 
shops by buying more ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

This year the students are 
producing 110,000 relay 
switches and 20,000 oil-filter 
cores, more than double their 
production only two years 
ago. 

Sideline production began 
on a big scale after the 
Cultural Revolution of the 
1960s, when Chairman Mao 
warned that students were 
being trained as an elite that 
knew nothing about manual 
labor or the process of pro- 
duction. Miss Yu indicated 
that this still is the philosophy 
behind the school workshops. 

"Our very aim in running 
these workshops Is to com- 
bine education with produc- 
tion," she said. 

This is shorthand in China 
for the Communist Party’s 
determination that students 
acquire working-class con- 
sciousness even if they end 
up as white-shirted cadres. 

Student and staff morale at 
the school seems high. Both 
seem relaxed and self-con- 
fident. Many of the students’ 
parents apparently are In 
cadres, such as those of Hung 
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‘Relaxed and self-confident 1 Chinese students knit 


Lu, a friendly and self-as- 
sured girl whose future 
seems bright. 

Her mother is a journalist 
with the New China News 
Agency. Her father is a party 
official. She also wants to be a 
journalist and, said a school 
official, “the broadcasting 


station authority is consid- 
ering taking her, 1 ’ 

Sixty percent of the stu- 
dents at No. 35 study English. 
The others are studying Rus- 
sian, apparently with some 
reluctance. 

“But we educate the stu- 
dents to grasp the impor- 
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By Rase H. Wunro 

their way through recess 


tance of learning Russian," 
Miss Yu said, whether the 
Soviet Union be friend or foe. 
Besides, she added, “It's not 
their business. It’s for the 
revolution." 

This philosophy carries 
over into the school policy on 
examinations, promotions, 
and the treatment of ex- 
ceptionally bright students. 
Those who do exceptionally 
well gel commendations — 
i and extra work 

I With the average class size 
about 50 students, instruction 
seems to be based on tradi- 
tional methods, like lectures, 
demonstrations, question- 
and-an&wer sessions, and re- 
citing by the entire class. 
Only two or three students in 
each grade do so poorly that 
they have to repeat a year, 
and hardly any drop out, Miss 
Yu said. 

When they finish their five- 
year programs at No. 35, the 
majority of the graduates are 
sent to communes in the 
Peking municipal district, 15 
miles from the school. 

There are indications that 
this is part of a national trend 
away from sending Buch 
graduates Individually or in 
8 mall groups to communes 
far from their homes. Morale 
Is almost certain to be higher 
if they go with their friends 
to areas when they do not feel 
Isolated. 


For further details please write 
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‘Who Is Making Your Decisions?’ 

Edward C. Williams of Indianapolis, Indiana, lectures in The Mother Church 
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“Fidelity to divine commands, to divine 
authority, leads us to right decisions — 
decisions that survive the wear and tear of 
experience,” Edward C. Williams, C.S.B., of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, told mi audience in 
Boston on Sunday afternoon. 

He described how to avoid “being forced 
into hasty and perhapB unwise decision- 
making by the onrush of circumstances or the 
surge of emotions.” A member of The 
Christian Science Board of Lectureship, Mr. 
Williams spoke in The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, In Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Williams gave up a business career in 
order to devote his full lime to the healing 
ministry of the Church of Christ, Scientist. He 
is also a teacher of Christian Science. 

The title of his lecture was “Who Is Making 
Your Decisions?” He was introduced by Mrs. 
Daisette McKelvfe of Boston. An abridged text . 
of his lecture follows : 

Making right decisions 

I remember watching a dog one day as he 
tried to cross a heavily-traveled street. Cars 
were passing from both directions and he 
couldn't find an opening. Finally there was a 
gap in the traffic and he started across. 
Suddenly a car bore down upon him. Quickly 
he turned and scampered back to the curb. By 
Instinct, or reflex, he reversed his decision. 
Or you might even say the rapidly approach- 
ing car made the decision for him. 

Hew many times have you and I stood at a 
mental crossroad, and then been pushed into 
making a hasty decision? Every day we make 
.^hundreds of decisions. We’re ailed oo to 
accept or rejedthobghfe which 1 stream 
through our consciousness like running water. 
And above and beyond commonplace deci- 
sions there are larger ones. So realty, what 
could be more Important than making right 
decisions? Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer 
and Founder of Christian Science, states in 
her book Science out Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, “Your decisions will master you, 
whichever direction they take” (p. 392) . Bulls 
there a special way to go about making right 
decisions? To avoid being forced into hasty 
and perhaps unwise decision-making by the 
onrush of circumstances or the surge of 
emotions? 

Fidelity to divine commands, to divine 
authority, leads us to right decisions - 
decisions that survive the wear and tear of 
experience. 

This afternoon let's consider together this 
kind of decision-making. It comes as the result 
of hard and careful thought, but thought that 
is open to the divine facts In every situation . 

This la the way Christ Jesus reasoned, from 
divine facts in obedience to God. In other 
words, God was the starting point. Take his 
decision for example when, as the Bible says, 
he was three times tempted by the devil. 
Today I think most of us would give a different 
name to the aggressive suggestions which 
tried to draw Jesus away from God; we’d call 
them temptations of materialism, personal 
ambition, appetite' and so on. .Jesus rejected i 
each temptation and held to the vision gained 
through long dayB and nights of prayer — the 
vision of God as Father, aa divine Life, Love, 
Spirit, a vision so essential to the fulfillment of 
his mission. His fidelity to this perception of 
God was the basis of his decision to reject 

ungodlike suggestions. 

We might say Jesus was a man of principle. 
And so he was. But we can go farther. 
Christian Scientists often use. the word “Prin-, 
elple" spelled with a capital P, as a synonym 
for God. Jesus, then, was a man -of divine 
Principle, a man of God. 

This divine Principle Is the basis of all true 
law and Integrity. It's" unvarying; it never 


makes a mistake or does an injustice; it's 
completely dependable. But we never think of 
it as jUBt a cold, Impersonal abstraction. It has 
a special connotation — divine Love. This 
divine Principle, Love, indicates the universal 
creator who gives us identity, supports us by 
law, and then comforts and guides us. Jesus 
understood it so well that he brought healing, 
comfort, andrelief tohlsfellowman. , 

And by this same fidelity to the divine 
Principle, Love, Jesus overcame evii of every 
kind. How else could he have made so firm a 
decision when the whole world’s evil seemed 
to zero in upon him, like a hypnotic force? His 
love of good gave him spiritual and moral 
strength from the infinite reservoir of God's 
presence. As a man of God, of divine Prin- 
ciple, he gained -power and authority from the 
universal good that is God. 

Last winter I was invited to sit for a few 
hours on the bench with a judge in municipal 
court. I watched a long line of public offenders 
come forward one by one to face judgment. A 
young man arrested for burglary; another for 
carrying concealed weapons; another who 
wouldn't support his wife. Their common 
problem was that they were not principled 
men, not men of right decision. Motivated by 
dishonesty and selfishness instead of fidelity 
to good, they lost their freedom and were 
subject to conviction and sentence. 

In contrast, Jesus and all humanity were 
blessed by the decision he made when he was 
tempted. His rejection of evil suggestions 
changed the whole course of human history. 
There would have been no resurrection, no 
ascension, no Christianity, if JesuB hadn't 
made his spiritually enlightened decision. Ab 
the Bible sayB, he “brought life and immortal- 
ity to light” (n Tim. 1:10), 

It’s Important in speaking of Christ Jesus to 
realize that Christ is more than a name. It 
signifies the message from God that Jesus 
brought to men - the message of man’s true 
relationship to God as an expression of divine 
Principle. It’s only through the Christ that 
God, divine Principle, can be understood. 

Because he lived the Christ, Jesus was the 
world’s most effective healer and spiritual 
teacher. By his words and deeds he defined 
the nature of God. He taught his disciples that 
God, as well as being the divine Principle, 
Love, is also indestructible, divine Life. 

In prayer to God for his disciples just before 
his crucifixion, when every effort would be 
made to destroy his life, Jesus said, "This is 
life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent" (John 17:3). Jesus knew that living 
isn't a condition of matter. It's a condition of 
knowing something — of knowing and under- 
standing God and man’s relation to God. By his 
resurrection he showed that a physical body 
doesn’t contain our life and can’t take it away 
— because God is Life, our Life. 

The Christ message 

This spiritual reality of God as the one Life 
and of man as the spiritual idea of God, is 
central to the Christ message which the man, 
Jesus, exemplified. His decision to go even to 
the cross to prove his point^was logically 
based on his understanding of God as inde- 
structible Life and of man as Life's ex- 
pression. And he proved his point by rising 
from the tomb. 

. The Immediate effect of Jesus* proof was to 
inspire his disciples wijh a more spiritual 
outlook. For example, Peter, weighed down 
with remorse after his denial of Jesus, 
followed by the crucifixion; seemed to feel 
there was nothing mqre to do but return to his 
fishnets. But imagine his transformation when 
Jesus calmly reappeared and Hiked with him, 
turning him genUy away from, his wrong 
decision to go fishing with the penetrating 
question, "Lovest thou me more than these? " 
(John 21:15. ) : ; . '■ 


Suddenly Peter found that his love for 
Jesus, which he assumed was self-evident, 
had to be re-examined. And it must have 
looked pretty small as Jesus persisted with 
the question “Lovest thou me?" Perhaps 
Peter felt the contrast beLwcen his easy reply 
"Thou knowest that I love thee” and the 
profound responsibility to prove what he said. 
But Jesus’ repeated command, “Feed my 
sheep,” struck home, and Peter was lifted to a 
higher decision. He left his nets to become 
Peter the Apostle, the spiritual leader pro- 
claiming the Christ. Peter, the man of divine 
Principle, the man of conviction. 

The same regenerating influence of the 
Christ was illustrated again in the experience 
of Saul who was a mortal enemy of Jesus’ 
followers. He reversed his whole position to 
take the name of Paul and devote his life to the 
Christian teaching. What made him do this? 
Through the Christ he caught a glimpse of God 
as divine Principle, Love, and it brought a 
decision. 

Now you’ll remember I said earlier that an 
understanding of God as divine Principle 
provides a basis for right decisions. The life of 
Jesus illustrated his fidelity to divine Prin- 
ciple and brought to men the message of the 
Christ. Through the Christ his followers 
caught a new vision of God and were trans- 
formed by its influence. They made the right 
decision. 

Every one of us can feel the transforming 
influence of the Christ, the true idea of God. 
And this understanding of our divine Principle 
will lead us to right decisions, as it did Peter 
and Saul. 

Centuries before Jesus the prophet Joel 
said, “Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of 
decision: for the day of the Lord is near in the 
valley of decision” (Joel 3:14). Wouldn't tho 
“day of the Lord” be a lime of spiritual 
enlightenment? A time when an enlightened 
Bense of God as the divine Principle, Love, 
would reveal man’s God-given qualities of 
integrity, fidelity, and love of good ns a basis 
for right decisions? Tho time is today and 
every day. Right decisions come naturally ns 
the result of a correct understanding of God 
and of man os made by God. 

What are some of the decisions you and I 
need to make? 

Are there dark areas In our past for which 
we feel guilty? If you've decided that God is 
condemning you, it’s n mistaken decision. 
God, divine Lora, doesn't condemn us; He 
corrects and uplifts us when we really decide 
to seek His guidance. 

Have you lost someone? Then decide now to 
rise out of the belief that man can over be last 
from God, or that God, divine Life, could be 
lost to man. A lady once sold to mo, "My 
husband was such a good man - why did this 
have to happen to him?” As we talked, 1 
brought out that so far as her husband was 
good he was immortal. That his gpodness was 
the substance of his real being. She began to 
see that his qualities of good weren't gone at 
all. They were present because God, ills 
eternal Principle and Life, is ever present. 
She decided this was a much more Intelligent 
way to-.thbdg.of her. husband oqd she found a 
sense of peace. 

How about disease? It’s often believed that 
disease is a merciless force over which we 
*° power of decision. But as thinking 
individuals, shouldn’t the decision really 
belong to you and me? We are individual 
consdpusness. In the long run, we shape our 
experience by the quality of thought we 
CTtertain. And we shape the quality of our 

?°’f? h T t r by lhBba8ia or starting point we take 
forit If people think thdrw^^topZS 
.disorders through indulgence, tenslof^ 
We, couldn't they think their way out 

Kt* 1 ^ htenn »nt?How impor- 
& ^ we listen to the Christ and Eke 

God, divine ^inctple, as the storting^Sntd 


our thought. Only then can we make rim, 
decisions for wlint is good and true! ® 

Healing of blindness 

I could give many exumplcs but lot me give 
one in some detail. This concerns a man i 
know who found thnt spiritual enlighten^ 
enabled him to make a decision for health. Hi* 
wife hod asked me to call on him in a veterans' 
hospital. He was a veteran of the First World 
War, blind, and under medical treatment for 
diabetes and heart trouble. He'd been in ad 
out of the hospital repeatedly and was i 
chronic complniner. The hospital staff were 
fed up with him, and he with them. 

Our conversation soon brought out he 
wasn't interested in Christian Science, and 
this whole business of my calling on him had 
apparently been his wife’s idea. I could 
understand how deeply she must have wanted 
him to find help, but I didn’t feel I should say 
much more to him until he wanted that help 
himself. So after a few moments of talking 
with him I rose to leave. 

I did tell him, however, that any time he was 
ready to go home and give up his reliance on 
drugs and study Christinn Science he could be 
healed. How could a blind man study Christian 
Science? Well, 1 explained that he could 
obtain a record player and a few of the 
recordings of Science and Health and listen to 
them each day. Then I went on my way. 

A couple of weeks later his wife called to say 
that her husband had made a decision. He had 
left the hospital, obtained a record player and 
some of the recordings of Science and Health, 
and was listening to them every day. In fact he 
was beginning to see a little. 

1 1c couldn't have listened to much of Science 
and Health without beginning to Icom ms- 
tiling uf Coil ;ls divine Principle. Right Infos 
Preface there’s this statement: "The divine 
Principle of healing is proved in the personal 
experience of any sincere seeker of Truth" 
(Science und Health, p. x). 

So I wasn’t surprised n few weeks later to 
hear further good news. His wife called tossy 
that her husband was now reading the Bible 
and Science and Health each day. He had 
abandoned his special diabetic diet and was 
eating any tiling lie wonted with no discomfort. 
The heart attacks were less frequent. 

The man himself called n eouplc of weeks 
later. In ii happy voice he. said ho was now 
reading much morn every day. lie was taking 
lung walks, mid could see well enough lo 
recognize his friends across tlie street. T& 8 
hear l attacks had slopped entirely. 

Now I'm sure that tills transformation 
wasn't as easy as it Hounds. Wo don't know all 
of the menial wrestlings this man must hove 
gone through during tho weeks as He came 
face lo face with Uie tremendous challenge 
Science and Health presen ted, Uic challenge 
to deny the power of disease and to claim his 
freedom ns the child of God. , n 

But this is my point Hero was a man wao 
was healed hy hearing and reading we 
message of the Science of Christ. It 
God to him as divine Life and 
Principle or his whole Ixrtngt-# 

mental and spiritual adjustment jvmwi 

changed his thought from seH-certf* ^ 
gratitude and faultfinding to the happy 
tanceof God’s all-governing lovo.Hmflu 0 
willing to spiritualize his thinking- ' . 

Under the continuing guidance Pt 01 ^ 
Principle he came to his great decision - 
decision for health — and he was healed. - 
Wore and more people mo finding *® > 

from mental and physical bondage ;• 

enlightened sense of God, But Jdo W “ 
emphasize that this requires 
thinking, it takes the humility to lay aaipa . 
preconceptions and give honeatcppslderag^;: 
to radical spiritual facto. lt takofi the . 
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takes the willingness to change. It lakes work. 

If you’re looking for an cosy way where you 
don’t have to change the very bedrock of your 
thinking. Ihen Science and Health is not the 
book for you. 

This book dares eacli of us to change the 
basis of his thinking, Just os the veteran I told 
you about. It dares us to rise up from self- 
satisfied materialism to o more spiritual 
outlook. And those who have the courage to 
accept the dare make new discoveries of 
what's true and real. It’s like looking out 
through a window in a dork, gray wall and 
gaeingman for the first time in the sunlight of 
spiritual reality - and then discovering that 
tnsnisyoul Science and Health helps us to see 
ourselves as God sees us — ns His beloved, 
spiritual ideal. And it's a rather remarkable 
story how this book which has done so much, 
for so many, came to be written. 

Today it's often believed that God spoke to 
humanity centuries ago In a remote period of 
history; but actually divine Principle, Love, 
speaks in every age lo those who are prepared 
to hear. It was perfectly natural that Mary 
Baker Eddy, in our own age, caught the vision 
of God as divine Principle. She was ready. At a 
moment when she was almost overwhelmed 
by personal problems of many kinds, a 
lifetime of Bible study came to focus in a 
spiritual discovery that not only transformed 
her life, but introduced a new era for 
Christianity. 

Atone point in Science and Health she says, 
"When apparently near tho confines of mortal 
existence, standing already within the shadow 
of the death-valley, I learned these truths in 
divine Science: that nil real being is in God, 
the divine Mind, and that Life, Truth, and 
Love are all-powerful and ever-present" (p. 
108). It was out of this new understanding of 
God and the change of though! it brought that 
Mrs. Eddy made her decision to write her 
book — a decision that 1ms illuminated the 
lives of millions of people throughout (he 
world. Mrs. Eddy was deeply convinced thnt 
God was directing her. The enlightenment of 
the Christ flooded her thought and she wrote 
with- inspiration, explaining the divine l’riii- 
dpteWul Science of Jesus’ teachings. 

Science ami Health doesn't attempt In give 
Uie answer to every life-problem. Rather, it 
penetrates tho cold crust of literal Bible 
teaching to probe the deep spiritual meaning 
of the Scriptures and show us how to go 
Individually to (kxi for guidance. We l»egln to 
understand the Bible statement that God made 
•ran in His Image mid likeness. It becomes 
reasonable lo know that God is our Ufe, and 
that our true, spiritual identity is God’s 
indestructible expression. Science and Health 
illuminates the Bible with the assurance that 
God will lovingly unfold specific answers to all 
who understand and trust Him. For example, 
road map you would use to reach a distant 
dty doesn't show every curve and chuckhole, 
every hill and clump of trees. Bui it docs Bhow 
the route. If you follow it, you make right 
decisions along the way and reach your 
destination. 

Evil seen as a lie 

How can you be sure that Science and 
health isn’t just another book expounding one 
wore tiresome philosophy? Because it trans- 
forms thought. Read it. Discover for yourself 
I™ difference between human philosophy and 
jhe Science of Christ. Mrs. Eddy proved this 
Science by healing, and teaching her students 
jo hcai all human problems including disease. 
! l s possible for you and me to make trans- 
forming decisions today because Science and 
Health elucidates for us the divine Science 
Jesus demonstrated. 

Just how does this divine Science help us to 
'range our thought and make the right 
decisions? 

first of all, Science and Health shows us 
t 1 8°od is God, divine Principle, and all that 
is the expression of God. All the 
good are individualized in God’s 


between our natural good and the phenomena 
of evil that seem so real lo our human senses. 

This raises an age-old question. If God is 
supreme where does evil come from? But the 
mystery vanishes if we hold to God as infinite 
good and think of evil as simply the supposi- 
tional Inversion of divine good. Good is real. 
Evil is the suppositional inversion. It’s sup- 
positional because God never made it. Jesus 
referred to evil as a liar, and elsewhere in the 
Bible evil is referred to as error. 

But when evil, the inverse of good, is widely 
believed, even taught, it begins to be accepted 
as true. It might even seem to operate as a law 
and power producing untold confusion, dis- 
cord and restriction. 

For example, there was a time when men 
believed the earth was stationary and that the 
sun circled around it. This was an erroneous 
belief, yet it influenced the thinking of 
millions of people. Imagine the bad decisions 
which must have resulted from this error! But 
when Copernicus discovered that it’s the other 
way around, that the earth orbits the sun, the 
error was corrected. This correction brought 
liberation and made it possible, centuries 
later, for our aerospace scientists to make the 
right decisions needed for an accurate moon- 
shot. 

But their decisions depended largely on the 
use of instruments which are extensions of the 
physical senses, whereas spiritual sense goes 
much farther. Through spiritual sense we can 
differentiate between spiritual reality and 
erroneous, evil beliefs. We can protect our- 
selves from (he enslavement of these beliefs. 
To do this we need the faculty of spiritual 
sense. Science and Health will help us develop 
this spiritual sense. 

Science and Health corrects the belief that 
man's life and intelligence are in matter and 
explains the spiritual nature of man and his 
conscious relation to God, his divine Prin- 
ciple. This makes it passible for us to 
understand more clearly our (rue position In 
God's universe. Jusi as Copernicus taught (he 
true relation of earth to sun, so Science and 
Health explains the relation of man tn the 
Central intelligence ui the universe. This 
explanation enables us to make better deci- 
sions. We con claim our position In the heaven 
of spiritual understanding. We can occupy the 
place of our true identity. 

The notion thnt you and I are basically 
physical, and that life is subject to matter, 
degrades instead of liberates our concept of 
ourselves as God’s expression. We can break 
out of this crippling belief by learning how to 
differentiate between false beliefs based on 
evil os real, and spiritual facts based on good 
us the only reality. We begin to recognize our 
Iruo identity as wholly spiritual and we 
experience the blessings that flow from this 
recognition. 

Spiritual sense, then, Is tho ability to 
understand God, good, as the absolute reality 
and to differentiate clearly between the real 
and the unreal, the good and the evil. We can 
hold to the one and cast off the other. Spiritual 
sense is the window in the wall through which 
we can see beyond. With spiritual sense we 
see through tho gray barrier of material 
sense. We might even exclaim, “Oh! 1 seel” 
— and go on to make a better decision. 

A friend of mine had an experience which 
illustrates the value of this cultivated spiritual 
sense. She told me that she had been troubled 
with a chronic throat problem wW<* didn't 
seem to yield .to her efforts to heal it through 
study and prayer. One day an acquaintance 
asked her the date of her birthday, and gave 
her 1 a booklet on astrology which contained 
her horoscope. My friend had.no interest in 
astrology, but as she glanced Idly through the 
booklet she was surprised to find an actual 
prediction of throat trouble indicated under 
her date of birth, supposedly due to the aspect 
and position of: the planpta pn that date. 
Immediately she recognized hw problem ^ 
the effect of materialistic, astrological super- 
stition, widely held in the thougita of mUhons 
of people; Unwittingly she had admitted its 


You'll remember I Bald spiritual sense is the 
ability to understand God, divine Truth, and 
distinguish between the real and the unreal. 
And T said that Science and Health helps us to 
understand God through the inspired message 
of the Bible. Well, my friend worked her way 
to a right conclusion by letting divine Prin- 
ciple give direction to her thought. 

She began by firmly denying that the 
planets have any power to influence man. 
Insisting upon the all-power of God, good, she 
ruled out of consciousness the belief in a cruel 
power which could override God's loving care 
and produce suffering. She prayerfully ac- 
knowledged that God is the universal creator, 
as the Bible says, and that God is good. Then 
she concluded that God’s universe and all it 
includes must be wholly good. 

Man has dominion 

Science and Health says, "The planets have 
no more power over man than over his Maker, 
since God governs the universe; but man, 
reflecting God's power, has dominion over all 
the earth and its hosts" (p. 102). My friend 
reasoned from this that the Intelligent control 
of a wholly good Principle can produce only 
blessing, not cursing. She saw that God is 
eternal Life and that she, as God’s spiritual, 
individual expression had never been born 
into matter. Therefore, in reality there was no 
calendar, no date and hour, by which divine 
Love had her catalogued for suffering or evil 
of any kind. This reasoning, based on her 
spiritual conviction of the absolute supremacy 
of the divine Principle, Love, brought such 
mental release that she, like the veteran and 
like Mrs. Eddy, found herself deciding for 
health. The throat problem disappeared and iL 
never returned. 

Through spiritual sense my friend was able 
to differentiate between astrological fallacy 
claiming power to predestine suffering for 
man, and the spiritual reality in which God is 
I he only source of law and power. This 
brought her freedom. She proved thnt under 
» ;«nr-. lav. ui love she. not oilier people's 
beliefs about the stars, held tho power of 
decision. 

Spiritual sense, then, is the perception that 
God, Spirit, is the divine Principle and 
governor of the universe. With this sense each 
one of us can differentiate between the real 
and the unreal, the good and the evil. We can 
make right decisions that heal and save us 
from disorder of every kind. 

Spiritual sense enables us to make decisions 
that free us from suffering. It enables us to 
follow the compass of spiritual truth and hold 
our lives on a right course — toward nil that is 
good and satisfying. We might call this the art 
of spiritual navigation. 

One reason this thought of spiritual naviga- 
tion has a special meaning /dr me is that I've 
seen it hold people on a true course. And I've 
seen It save others from disaster. I can look 
back in toy own early experience and see how 
It guided me because a small seed of spiritual 
truth had taken root. 

At the age of ten I was sent to a boys' school 
by loving parents who thought they were 
providing the finest educational environment 
for me. But it turned out to be otherwise. The 
bad associations I found there pulled mo way 
■ off my right course. 1 began to lie and steal, 
and with this came that desolate feeling of not 
being respected Jfciy others, or even by myself, 
th'ert ^ 'Htud supervision outside the 
classroom. The younger boys of my age were • 
often stopped around by the older ones, and 
our vocabulary became the language of the 
gutter. I wasn't big enough to whip anybody 
and my encounters with others usually ended 
in bruises, frustration, and bitterness. The 
gerieral influence was one to distort and twist 
the thought of a young boy arid I followed it to : 
the point of having a.bsd reputation. 

put I can still remember two . words which . 
woiild comri to my thought ’occasionally, 
words which I ha,d beard earlier In the. 
Christian Science .Sunday School at horiie. 
They were strange words I didn’t understand, 


was the word "omnipotent," whatever that 
meant. 

The following year I was sent to another 
school, this time a school for the children of 
Christian Scientists. These kids were like any 
others, but they treated me differently. It was 
a small school located on a farm in Wisconsin 
and we each had our daily chores to do. I 
remember so clearly how, after supper was 
finished and we'd cleaned up the kitchen, we 
sat around the big table together and recited 
passages from the Bible and from Science and 
Health. One from Psalms I never forgot. 
“Search me, 0 God, and know my heart: try 
me, and know my thoughts: and see If there be 
any wicked way In me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting” (Psalms 130:23, 24). A favorite 
from Science and Health which I learned at 
that time Is: “The starting-point of divine 
Science is that God, Spirit, Is All-in-all, and 
that there Is no other might nor Mind, — that 
God is Love, and therefore He is divine 
Principle" (Science and Health, p. 275). So, I 
began to understand what the words “divine” 
and "omnipotent” meant. 

Some years later, contrary to my parents’ 
desire, I quit school and drifted around the 
country. I got into some tight spots, but those 
elementary lessons in spiritual navigation had 
started something. For one thing, I was now 
carrying the Bible and Science and Health in 
my packsack as 1 traveled, sometimes by 
motorcycle and sometimes hitchhiking. I'd 
get these books out and ponder their message 
whenever I could. 

Gradually the idea of God as divine Prin- 
ciple began to penetrate my thought and 
awaken a sense of direction. My mental slide 
rule began to register a. more accurate sense 
of values. It was as if the needle on my 
compass had finally been released so that It 
swung around and pointed steadfastly in one 
direction. It wouldn’t countenance any con- 
trary decisions. 

We learn this art of spiritual navigation as 
we understand that good, not evil, is the 
Principle and reality of our being. Through 
spiritual sense we differentiate between the 
true and the false. We learn the use of our 
intuitive slide rule so that we can more 
intelligently calculate true values. We learn 
how to adjust, with finer discrimination, our 
compass of spiritual sense. We learn how to 
interpret more perceptively the charts and 
records of those who have gone before us. We 
can read more accurately the constellations of 
spiritual Truth. We can hold our position 3n 
the forever of eternal Life. Instead of circling 
uncontrollably like a piece of junk in outer 
space, we can chart a true course with 
spiritually enlightened decisions. 

Divine guidance now 

' NoW; it’sfeetm a long journey from the boys’ 
school to tfiy date with you here today; but. 
couldn't we reasonably say that the course of • 
this journey has unfolded under the guidance 
of divine Principle, God? And each of you — 
you’re not here in this audience by accident. A 
right decision brought you here, The fact that 
all of our paths have converged to this central 
point today so that we can mutually bear 
witness to God’s . guidance illustrates the 
influence of divine Principle In the lives of 
those who seek Him, however uncertainly. 

And I would ask you to think about this on 
your way hdme. The same infinitely ln-“ 
teliigenl God, divine Mind; which brought yoM 
here through right decision, is always with Us 
to direct our way. An. understanding of this 
tender, loving pregence'provi des a sure basis, 
for reasoning ,to right conclusions so that our 
finest decisions really comefrom God. 

The question “Who 1 is making your, deck; 
sions?” will always be answered but -'in four* 
words: “Thy will be done." 

• ^ jpjSflThq Christian Science Board of . 

'• -.Difectbra 
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Detente: a two-way street 


There is significance for the West in the fact 
that the Russians face severe economic 
problems. The news from Moscow Is that 
because of a poor grain harvest Soviet leaders 
are scaling down their economic goals for 
1976. The Industrial growth rate Is set at a 
modest 4.3 percent, and the Soviet people will 
1 have to wait even longer for that promised 
abundance of consumer goods. 

Thus the world is again reminded that, for 
all the problems still unsolved by private 
enterprise. It Is still working far better than 
Soviet socialism. Also is it reminded that, 
despite Moscow’s disdain of the West’s "deca- 
dence,” it sorely needs Western technology to 
bolster Its own inefficient system and keep 
Its economymovfng. 

How does this help the West? It means that 
one major factor which led the Russians into a 
policy of detente remains and that it can and 
does give the West leverage in seeking, In 
return for trade and economic cooperation, 
greater restraint by the Soviet Union in its 
foreign policy. 

To date, it can reasonably be argued that the 
Russians have exercised a degree of moder- 
ation In the Middle East and elsewhere. Given 
their enormous military capability, they could 
be playing a far larger spoiler role than they 
are. Yet the fact remains that deLente in Soviet 
eyes does not mean an abandonment of 
communist foreign policy goals and the West 
must ever be alert not to be lulled into inaction 
by Soviet aggressiveness and to make certain 
Moscow pays the West’s price of detente. 

Two issues illustrate our concern : 

• There has been a marked buildup of 


Soviet arms in the former Portuguese colony 
of Angola and 3,000 Cubans are fighting there. 
Ft is probably going too far to say, as did UN 
envoy Daniel Moynihan, that Moscow intends 
to "colonize Africa." But there is little doubt 
that it is seeking to establish a Soviet 
bridgehead there, which will threaten the 
Atlantic sea lanes and destabilize the region. 

• There are disquieting charges that the 
Russians have been cheating on the 1972 
agreements on strategic arms limitations. 
Admiral Elmo Zumwalt alleges that Secretary 
of State Henry KlsBlnger withheld information 
about “gross violations" from President Ford. 
Mr. Ford, for his part, has suggested am- 
biguities in Soviet actions but indicated there 
are no “significant" violations of the pacts. 
Wherever the truth really lies, It will not help 
convince the American people that they 
should conclude SALT agreements if there is 
the least doubt that Moscow Intends to abide 
strictly by them. 

As we have often stated, dotente does not 
mean that political, economic, and military 
competition with the Russians will go away. 
The challenges to the West in some respects 
may even grow, such as that posed by the 
unrelenting buildup of Soviet naval forces and 
the consequent rivalry for control of the seas. 

But the Russians have an interest in world 
stability in order to cope with their economic 
difficulties as well as an undisguised need for 
Western help. And the United States and other 
nations of the West must not hesitate to make 
that economic cooperation contingent on 
responsible, restrained behavior in Angola, 
the Middle East, and other trouble spots of the 
world. 



Russians crowd Moscow shop to buy ties from the West 


Detente basee sur la reciprocite 


I* fait que les .Russes aifrontent des 
gfrotoiemgs •fecbnottvlques a&vferea Ifev&t 
pour 1'Ouest une signification particu- 
lar©. Les nouvellcs en provenance de 
Moscou rapportent qu’en raison de la 
mauvaise r&colte de c6r6ales les leaders 
soviAtiques ont diminud leurs objectifs 
dconomiques pour 1A70. Le taux de 
croissance Sconomique a 6td fix6 k un 
modeste 4.3% et le peuple sovifitlque 
devra attendee encore plus longtemps 
pour connaltre l'abondance de biens de 
consommation qu’on avalt promise. 

Le monde se voit done encore une 
foie devant le fait qu’en dgpit de tous 
les- problAmes que l’entreprise privee 
n'a pas encore r£solus, celle-ci donne 
des rdsultats bien meilleurs que le 
sacialisme sovifetique. 11 est fegalement 
devant le fait que malgrfe le d6dain 
que Moscou affiche envers la t deca- 
dence > de 1'Ouest, Moscou a grand 
besoln de la technology occldentale 
pour amAliorer son propre systAme inef- 
ficace et maintenir son dconomie. 

Comment cette situation aide-t-elle 


l’Ouest? E)le sign! fie qu'un fncteur 
rpajeur depaeure intact, facteur qul a 
amen£ les Russes it une politique de 
delenlc, et qit’elle pent fournir eifee- 
tivement 6 1'Ouest 1’avantage permet- 
tant d’exiger de l'Union sovietique une 
plus grande reserve dans sa politique 
Strangle en ^change d'une collabora- 
tion commercials et economique. 

On pourrait aujourd'hui raisonnable- 
ment allAguer que les Russes ont fait 
pfeuve d'une certnlne moderation au 
Proche-Orient et ailleurs. Etant donn6 
leur enorme puissance militoire, ils 
pourralent jouer un rdle destrucleur 
blen plus important. II n’en reste pas 
moins au'aux yeux des Soviets detente 
ne slgnifie pas abandon des buts com- 
munistes en politique 6trangfcre, et quo 
1'Ouest doit rester continuellemcnt sur 
scs gardes afin de ne pas sombrer dons 
I'lnactlon par suite de l'agrcssivltc 
sovidtlque et s’assurcr que Moscou 
s’acqultte envers 1'Ouest du prlx de la 
detente. 

Deux cas illustreront notre souci en 
l’occurrence : 


• Dans runcicnnc colonic port uga Ist* 
d’ Angola, les Soviets ont for tumult 
augment© leurs envois d’nrmos H a non 
Cuba inn sent ungugus il.in.s i;< f nf I ■>. li 
est probablemcnt exaguru <lu dire que 
Moscou a 1’intcntion de coloniser 
l’Afriquc*, comme l’n declare Daniel 
Moynihan, le ddlcguu amor lea in a 
l’ONU. Mnis il- est indubilable que 
Moscou cherche a y etablir une tutu 
do pont qui menneera les voies marl- 
times do rAtlantique et rent Ira instable 
cette pnrtie du monde. 

• Des^ accusations inquiutnntes uni 
etc portees contre les Russes, leur ro- 
prochnnt de ne pas avoir rospueUj les 
accords de 1072 sur In limitation 
d’armes slratdgiquus. L’nniirut Elmo 
Zumwalt prdtend quo le secretaire 
d’Etat Henry Kissinger s'est nhxlumi 
d'informer le president Ford d’« in frac- 
tions flngrantcs ». M. Ford, pour sn 
part, a suggdrd quo certains actus ties 
Soviets trahissaient une nmbigmlu mnis 
qu’il n’y a eu aucune infracliou « s6- 
ricuse » des accords signes. Quelle quo 
soit la vdritd k ce sujet, ello n’uidera 


|t;i ; a rmi\ .linrri- !:i mil mu iiiiici ic.’ime 
qu’il foul rniirliire *!«••. mrenis SALT 
m'II exisle !»• inoindre <lnule sur lttf/ff* 

(•■in mu .1. Mu- di* •.'>• I'lnfuiuftt 

Mrii'leiuenl. 

(.'(iinnii 1 hi m : ravnn:; •mivi'iil declare 
iletenli* ne :.i|*.nil'u a pas dispai ilion (le W 
eeiu’urrerirr pnlil i(|ue, troimniique ol 
mi Ida ire awe Ins Huskuh. U « a sl mL ' nic 
l>o.‘.sil)le qti’a curt inns points de vue 
l’Oiiest ail a relever du plus U l " l,lrts 
tlufis, nmmie par exempli' lu rcuforco- 
menl coni inn dus forces tia vales sovle- 
tiques el la rival it e t|ui s’unxuit quanl 
mix cont rules des iners. 

Mai?: les Russes out mi inlciel « cc 
quo In ait nation momlinlu noil stable | ne 
innniuru a fain* face a leurs dilflcuiws 
economy pies ; ils on l nussl un Uesoin 
non (lissimule dV*lru nidA'i par j, , ' 
ljt'H Etuis- Uni;:, ninsl qua d mitres 
nations Occident a les, no ilolvent P» 
liusiler a fain* ilepundru cello collnuora- 
tton ecotioiniqim tl’mi eoinportenten 
stfiuux el reserve en Angola, 
Pruchu-Orient ul uu rl'uulres Hen* dU 
globe on rugae lu ddsordro. , 




FUr den Westen ist es von Bedeutung, 
da/3 die Russen sich ernsten wirtschaft- 
lichen Schwierigkeiten gegeniibersehen. 
Wir hiiren aus Moskau, dafl die aowjeti- 
schen Filhrer ihre wirtschaftlicheri Zle- 
le fttr 1970 wegen ‘©iner k’argen Ge- 
treideemle herpbaelzen. Die industrielle 
Wachstumsquotewurde auf bescheidene 
4,3 Prozent festgelegt, lind die bo- 
wjetlsche Bevtilkerung wild ncch l&nger 
auf den verap'rochenen Reichtum .an 
Konsuragtitern warten mllssen. 

Die Welt wird also von neuem daran. 
erinnert, daB die freie Wirtschaft trotz 
all ihrer noch uhgel&sten Probleme im- 
mer noch welt besser funktlonlert als 
der sowjetische SoziaUsmus und daB 
Moskau — obwohl es nilt Veraehturig 
auf die „Dekadenz“ der westliohen Welt 
bliekt — die westliche TecVmologie 
dringend benotigt, run sein eigenes uri- 
zulangliches System zu untersttitzen 
und seine Wirtschaft in Gang zu hqlten. 

Welchen Vorteil hat dies' flir den 
Westen? Es bedeutet, daB ein wesent- 
licher Faktor, der die Russen eine Ent- 
spannungspolitik anstreben lleB' welter- 
bestelit und dafl dieser Faktor dem 


Entspannung beruht auf Gegenseitigkeit 


Westen ein Druckmittel in die Hand 
geben kann und tatsachllch gibt, wenn 
er — als Ausgleich fur seine Unter- 
stlltzung auf dem. Gebiet, des Handels 
und der Wirtschaft 1 — von 'der S(j- 
.wjetunion :ln ihrer AuBenpolitik eine 
M&JMgung fordert. J 

Bis’jetzt kann man mit Recht sagerf, 
daB die Russen im- Nahen O^ten una 
anderswo eine gewlsse Mdfliguxig an 
den Tag gelegt haben. In Anbetracht 
ihrer enormen militfirischen StBrke 
k&nnten sle eine welt grBBere Rolle als 
Sttirenfrled splelen, als sie' es tun. ; 
Doch die Tatftaehe bleibt heatehen: in 
den Augen der Sow Jets bedeutet Ent- 
spannung nioht, dafl sie die Ziele ihrer 
kommunistischen AuBenpolitik. auf ge- 
ben; der Westen muB stetg: auf der Hut 
seih, daB er sich nlcht. durch sowjetische 
Aggression zur Untatigkeit verlejten 
lHBt. und er mufl darauf achten, daB 
Moskau den -voni Westen geforderten 
Preis fUr die Entspanmuig zahlt. 1 ' . 

Zwel Punkte .'drklUreh unsqrd .'Sorgd;: 
In der' ehernaligen pbrtug^eslshheh 
Kojonie Angola' geht. . eine be^chtllche 
AufrUatung init sowjetischeh Waffen 

■ . I. . • r '../..i,: - ;.iv; v .v 
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vor sich, und 3.000 Kubaner kUmpfen SALT-Abkom men abschlicflon 
dort. Wir gehen wnhrscheinlich zu solnnge der gc rings tc Zwolfel Desieii 
weit, wenn wir, wie der amerikanischo dn/3 Mosknu sich strong an n “V 
Botschalter bei den Vereinten Nationon. wird. 

Danibl -Mbynihah; behaupteten, Moskau v „ . ixrf %abehf W 

beabslchtige, „Afrlka zu kolonisieren“r Wie wir s ? hon oft ® rk l l1 ?* dafl 
Es berteht jedoch-kaum ein Zweifel, bedeutet nlbhi, “ ^ 

dafl ; Moskau dort einen sowjetlschen PO^^che, wirtschnftllche un ^ 
Briickenkopf zu errichten sucht, der tarlsehe Wettstroit mit den 
die Schiffahrtswege im Atlantik bedho- ? Sren Wlrd - D ° r Westen meg 8 ‘. p8 g er( 
hen, und in dlesem Gebiet das Gleich- manch er Hinslcht 1 no®* JEJT. w 
dW beeintrachtigen 

;we«uW e dle SSSSWaS 

getroffene Vereinbarung bezUglioh der Bchun 8 der Meere fUhrt. . 

'JgSJSS 1 ? strategischer Waffen niqht Aber den Russen llegt die StahilJJ 

mationen Iber . H«be vLS«S,, Inf0 J' und elneta unverhillUan , Be S 
enthalten 'h a b e ”^d ?2 ch westUcher 

, auf UnWarheit^n kdnnen, Und die Verqinigtbn ^ 

. m&&srnsr- wmssss® 
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[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Dieu est tout proche 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page} 

Ubaraattung dai aufdar Home-Forum-Salte In dngusen anchatnandarf raNgioaen Arm, a la 
(Eine dauticna (jbergaiaung erichainl wochanll<ri| 


Gott ist nahe 


On retire un grand sens dc securile, 
en cas de besoin urgent, d’avoir a sn 
Juposition soit un miinero de 1616- 
thorve salt le nom du quelqu'un & 
quI Ton pent fair© appol. Mnis il n’y 
anas tou joins un lulcphono accessible 
m un voisin tout procho. Quo fairc 
alors ? 

La meilluuru des chosos : on peut 
loulours, nvec une confinnco totale, 
jetourner vers Dieu, l 1 Amour divin, 
qui, comino la Bible nuns on donne 
r(w//Miel1emcnl I’nssurancu, ust uu s«>- 
coun Infailliblu. Iniijourx im'-sent. dans 
ji'lmporte quel genre de diffictiltc. 

Christ Jesus utail pleim-nicnt c< ms- 
dent du fait que i 'In ■mini' usl in- 
separable de Pioii. l‘Kspiii divin. Ii 
dit ; < Celui qui m’;i unvnyu «_-sl aver 
moi; il [le ruroj no m’.t p:is laissu 
jeul.* 1 Le Guido savnit quo I’lmimnu 
est l’enfant dc Dieu r*l ijiio non ulrc 
veritable demeuru ulcrncllomunt har- 
monieux et en secuntu. Chncun dc 
nous qui disccrno son ctro reel 
comme le reflet spirituel do Dieu peut 
itre conscient de cette affirmation 
rkonfortante dc Jesus. 

Un grand nombre de gens surmon- 
tent la crainto cl prouvent son ir- 
rialite en meltanl en applicalion ces 
vferit£s stimul miles et liberal rices ap- 
prises en Science Chieliimiio", cjui 
suit de pres les paink*:: el Ins iciivrcs 
de notre Guido. Cos iiorr.tmnus du- 
couvrent que la vraio sociirilu se 


Die heilencle 
Beruhrung 
dei - Liebe 
Goltes 

In der Bilu’l vcilicilll mis Cioti; 
«.Dich will ich wicdci I'.csund 
maclicn uml dcinc IVumlun 
heilen." 

Wollen Sic sich nurhr der lici- 
lentlcn IHIrMirgi' Cioilcs bcwuBl 
sein? Vicllcichi si il lien Sic I hr 
VorKiandnis vmi (ioll crwcilcru 
uml verticlcn. Kin Hucli, das 
Ilmen dabci licltcn kann, isl 
Wlsfionscluifl und (k'HiUidheit 
mit Schlti.HNel zur IlclUgeu 
Schrlfl vein Maty Baker Ktkly. 
tis cm lilil It die iiumcr gegen- 
wiiriigc (idle flu l tes, Seine 
Mucin und Heine l.iclic. 
Wisscnsoiiufl und (icHiindlicit 
spricht von Guiles Unwnndcl- 
bai'keii und Sciiicni Gcsct/., dem 
Heilen duivli Gebel. Das Buch 
Ilmen zuigen, wie Hcilung 
und Rrneiuu'ung in Ihr Luben 
kominen keinnen, wenn Sie Ihre 
AufFassung von Gott und dem 
Mensclien Hndern. Es zeigt 
Einen, wie die biblischcn Ver- 
hciUungen sieh . crfillJcn. Sie 
konnen das Buch erhnUen, 
jjon Sie sich an die folgende 
Adresse wenden: 

MissFrances C. Ciulson 
publisher’s Agent 
Une Norway Street 
“oston.MA, USA 02115 
Schickcn Sie mir bitte das Buch 
"“iMicluift u n d Gesundhelt mit 
^Uascl zur HdUgen Schrlftt 

Maina ^. • 
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trouve dans leur comprehension du 
control c infailliblc et de la toute 
presence de Dieu. 

Comme le dit Mary Baker Eddy, 
Dccouvreiir et Fondnteur dc In Science 
Chrutienne : « Le sentiment et la per- 
manence, doux et saerds, de 1'unite 
tic riiommc avee son Cr6atcur, dans 
In Scioncu, illuniinent notre existence 
ncluellc dc la toute presence et du 
pouynir do Dieu, le bien. » = 

L.’liivor durniur j’ai fait l’ex peri once, 
un jour, du co sentiment sacre de la 
proximiiu de Dieu. Nous etions a 
plusieurs dans une voiture et nous 
avions quiltc notre travail plus tot 
que d 'habitude en raison- d'une forte 
tuinpulu du ticige. Tout allait bien 
lnrrquu tout a coup la voiture amor<,a 
un dura page sur line plaque de 
glacc. r j ciulaii1 les quelques secondes 
jaiivantes, qui scmblerent une eter- 
nilu, personne ne souffla mot. Croyez- 
moi, nous etions tous en train de prier. 
Silut que la voiture se mit a deraper, 
je main! ins avee une certitude absolue 
que rien ne pouvait ar river 6 aucun 
de nous. Je sus que rien ne pouvait 
nous separer de 1’ Amour divin. MSme' 
pendant que la voiture tournoyalt 
desesperement. je vis tout k fait claire- 
ment que Dieu est la seule VSrite, le 
soul pnu voir. Tout en tournnnt, nous 
uvoiis Iraverse trois pistes de notre 
cute de I'autorouto, bute contre la 
.separation mediane, rcbondi pour re- 
traverser en derapout les pistes de 
trnfic. Lorsque la voiture s'immobi- 
lisn enfin, nous avons ressenli une 
profnnde grritiludo envois Dieu pour 
noire retablisscniunt. Presque tout de 
.suite un ngnnl do lu police routicio est 
arrive pour nous aider nvec la voiture. 
Pendent quu nous aUendimw au posto 
de police qu’un ami vieiinc nous eher- 
clier, nous nous Homines senlis mor- 

Vi-illi 'i mi '1 • >!'• - 

motion et du toute miintc a prupos dc 
ce qui venait d’arrlver ; c’dtnit une 
nouvelle prciivu dc In paisible s6curit6 
que I'on peut irouver en Dieu. 

I, » .Science Chrctienno rdvele que 
l’hoinmc riel est spiriluel, non ma- 
teriel ; il n’ost pas lie par les cir- 
consUuices humaines et il n'est pas 
a la murci dV*v6nemontH mnt6rlels. 
Pnur etru secuuru, ll n'est pas n6ces- 
snirii de su rendre en un lieu par- 
ticuliur ou de s’adresscr A quelqu’un ; 
il fnut eomprondro et afflrmer que 
nous sonunes ins6parab!es de Dieu, 
Vie, Voritu et Amour dlvins. L'enfant 
do DIimi, qul constituc voire identity 
verllublo, la inlcnnc et cello do chacun 
dc nous, ne pout jnmols, mfime pour 
un tseul lnslunt, C'lro prlv6 de In sol- 
llcUudc de non Pure-MAre Dieu, il ne 
pent jamais etru hors du lieu spirituel 
de sficuritd quo Diou lui a pr6pare. 

Parlnnt de In n6cessitd ao prendre 
conscience de notre sficuritd spiri- 
tuellc, Mrs. Eddy dit : « La Vie peut- 
ellc mourir ? La VArltA peut-elle 6tre 
incertaine ? L'Amour peut-il ne pas 
dire Illimiti 7... Noire sAcuritA reside 
dnns la confinncc que nous avons de 
demeuver vcellemcnt dans la V6rite 
et 1' Amour, la maison 4ternolle de 
I’hommc. ■ 8 t ■ 

La Bible nous, consellle ; « Ne re- , 

■ doute tPas] un ® terreur soudaine. * 
Munis de la comprehension demon- 
trable du gouvernement supreme que 
Dieu 1 exerce sur toute Sa creation, 
nous n’avons jamais besoin . de agon ; 
k la crainte. Quelle que soit la situa- 
tion, nous pouvona demedpr parfaite- 
ment calmes, conyaincus de la s^uxJt^ 
inviolable da l'homme^ .cn tant qua 
l’enfant tendrement 5 bien-aune , de.; 
Dieu, . • ' \. ' ’ ■ •' : ‘ ■; ■" 1 ■. '• 

1 Jean- 8:29; « MUceUam^W^^V' A- 1 . 9 ® ’ 
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Wenn wir die Telefonnummer oder 
den Namen von jemandem haben, an 
den wir uns im uufiersten Notfall 
wenden konnen, kann uns dies ein 
Gcfiihl der Sicherheit geben. Aber 
nicht immer haben wir ein Telofon in 
ungerer Nahe oder einen N tic h barn 
zur Suite. Was tun wir dann? 

Das allerbeste. Wir kbnneu uns 
jederzeit voile r Zuversicht an Gott, 
die gbtlliche Liebe, wenden. In der 
Bihel wild uns wiederholt versichert, 
dub Er eine immer gegenwaiiige, un- 
fehlbare Ililfe in jeder Not ist. 

Christus Jesus erkannte ganz klor 
die Untrennbarkeit des Menschen von 
Gott, dein gottlichen Geist. Er sagte: 
i, Der mich gesandt hat, ist mit mir. 
Der Voter luflt mich nicht allein." 1 
Unser Wugwoiser wuftte, dafl der 
Mensch (Sottes Kind ist, dessen wirk- 
liches Sein ewiglich Siclierheit und 
Harmonic bekundet. Jeder von uns, 
dev sein wirkliches Sein als Gottes 
geistige Widerspiegelung walirnimmt, 
lcnnn die trostliche Versicherung Jesu 
erleben. 

Viele Menschen, die die befreien- 
den, sthrkenden, geistigen Wahrheiten 
in der Christliclien Wissenschaft*, die 
sich strong an die Worte und Werke 
unseres Wegweisers halt, gelernt haben 
und an wenden, meistern die Furcht 
und beweisen dcren UnwirklLchkeit. 
Sic enldecken, da/3 wnhre Sicherheit 
in dem BewuBtsein der steten Gogen- 
wart Coitus und Seiner unfehlbaren 
Leilung zu finden ist. 

Mit den Worten Mary Baker Eddys, 
der Enlduckerin und Griinderin der 
Christ lichen Wissenschofl: „Das holdo, 
hciligo BuvvulJlsuin und die ewige 
Fortdaaor vim do.s Munsviien Einssoin 
mil Sfinoni Schopb'V, in dec Wissun- 
schufl, L'lleiichtul unser gegonwiiiligus 
Dusuin mit dur linmuri’uguiiwurl und 
M i* hi G'iIIm-.. l.lulfu." • 

im VLitfuiigciiuii WiaLei urlublu ich 
' dieses „heJlige Bewu/3tsein“ von 
Goltes Nahe. Wegen eines hefligen 
Schneosturms veriiefl ich mit anderen, 
die mit mir im Auto fuhren, fruhzeitig 
meine Dienststelle. Wir waren ohne 
Schwierigkeiten vorongekommen, bis 
das Auto auf cincr vercisten Stelle ins 
Schleudcrn geriet. Wiihrend der nach- 
slen Sekunden, die wie eine Ewigkeit 
erschienen, wurde kein einziges Wort 
gesprochen. Wir beteten alle. In dem 
Augenblick, wo ich die IControlle iiber 
den Wagen verlor, vergegenwartigte 
ich mir mit absoluter GewiBheit, da/3 
nieinand von uns verletzt werden 
konnte. Ich wuflte, dafl uns nichts von 
der gottlichen Liebe trennen konnte. 
Selbst als das Auto sich wie wild 
um die eigene Achse drehte, wap ich 
mir vollkommen im klaren davUber, 
dafl Gott die einzige Wahrhelt, die 
einzige Mncht ist. Wiihrend das Auto 
sich Immer noch drehte, .iiber que r ten 
wir drei Fahrbahnen, prallten gegen 
die Leitplanke auf dem Mittelstrelfen 
und wurden wleder iiber die Fahr- 
bahnen geschleudert, Als der Wagen 
schliefllich zum Stehen kam, erfUllte 
uns tlefe Dankbarkeit gegen Gott f Ur 
unsere Rettung. Fast augenbllckllch . 
war ein Polizist zur. Stelle, urn uns 
mit unsprem .^Autd.zu hejfen. Als. wir 
’ auf dem; Pollzeirevler auf einen Be- 


’ atif dem ; jwlizeireyler auf eliieri Be- 
kannten warteten, der uns abholen 
sollte, wared wir, nach allem, was 
geschehen war, wunderbar frei yon 
Schobk und Furcht ein welterer 
Bewels fiir die Rlihe und Sicherheit,-. 
die wir in Gott finden kfinnen. 

Die Christllche WiBsenschaft ent- 
hUJlt. ' dafl der wlrkllche Mensch 
geifitig, nicht- materiell, nicht an 
menSchiiche UmatUnde: gebunden noch ; 
materielien • Geschehnisaen, prei sgege- ■ 
..ben 1st. Wir brauclien.nicht an einem 
bestimmten Ort od,er; bel etner be- 
stimmteri Person Hilfe zu puchert; wir ■*; 
mOsien nur unsere Untfennbarkeit 
vbn, Gott, dem gdttliohen Leben, der 
gtttUtehe'n .Wahrheit , .und Liebq,- ver- 
. stehen und geltend machen. Das 
’ KindlGottes, da& Ihr und mein wahres 


bestimmten Platz geistiger Geborgen- 
heit fern sein. 

Mrs. Eddy sagt folgendes Liber die 
Notwendigkeit, unsere geistige Ge- 
borgenheit zu erkennen: „Knnu Leben 
sterben? Kann Wahrheit ungewifl 
sein? Kann Liebe wenlger als gren- 
zenlos sein? . . . Unsere Sicherheit 
beruht auf unserem Vertrauen, dafl 
wir in der Tafc in der Wahrheit und 
Liebe weilen, der ewigen Wohnst'alte 
des Menschen." -J 

Die Bibel gibt uns den Rat: ..Fiirchte 
dich nicht vor pltitzlichem Schrecken 
. . . wenn . er kommt." 1 Wenn wir 
iiber ein beweisbares Verstandnis von 
Goltes allethabener Herrschaft iiber 
Seine ganze Schopfung verfugen, 
brauehen wir nie der Furcht Raum 
zu geben. In welcher Situation wir 
uns auch befinden mogen, wir kbn- 
n en ganz ruhig bleiben, LiberzeugL von 
der unantastbaren Sicherheit des 
Menschen als Gottes zavtlich geliebtes 
Kind. 

1 Joliannos 8:29; 2 Verntischte St hr if ten, S. 3 *36; 
■' Pulpit and Press, S. 3; Spriiche 3:25 In. der 
engL. Bibel) . 
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Don’t push 
the river 

"Don’t push the river, it flows by itself.” 

As 1 sit by the river Niger, at sunset, in the 
old capital of Segou in Mali, the title of the 
book by Barry Stevens comes to my mind. 
The Niger. What quiet ease. What power. 
What grace and gentleness. What a symbol 
of Africa. 

After seven years in Africa, I know very 
little about this vast continent. The extraor- 
dinary richness, the exuberant abundance of - 
this part of the world defies the imagination. 

I have to laugh at myself when I think of 
the why I tried to understand Africa when I 
first arrived here, using the puny, unima- 
ginative tools of social research that white 
Westerners have pushed onto Africa. 
Pages of statistics, volumes of "scientific" 
research, learned PhD dissertations. They 
are the best way not to understand "Darkest 
Africa.” How many of us still think in those 
terms. What sad reflections of our sad little 
fears. Why do we Westerners have to impose 
the dark glasses of our prejudices onto the 
rest of the world in order to reinforce our 
pathetic conviction that we are the best? 

I have stopped that silly game. 1 have 
started to listen. To feel. And as I listen with 
the ears of soul and look with the eyes of the 
heart, much beauty unfolds, many “dark 
areas" glow with the brightest light, many 
"foreign" people whose language I do not 
understand become friends. 

Just this afternoon, In thlB town where 1 
. arrived only yesterday , .I walk along the 
hank of the river NlgefWotoen Whshlng . 
fisherman fishing . . . babies bathing . . . 
dozens of lithe young boys darting into the 
river, the sparkle of their laughter and joy 
accompanying the splash of water like bells. 

1 stop. Immediately the children surround 
me, white teeth gleaming in their laughing 
faces. “Why don't you Join us?" Embar- 
rassed, I mutter self-consciously, “Well, we 
Westerners usually wear bathing suits when 
we bathe." 

A young man joins me as 1 walk away. 
“Come and talk with me and my friends." 
His friendly invitation, his open face, are 
irresistible. When I join them, a dozen young 
men, I am accepted as if they had known me 
all their lives. We listen to music. We talk. 

"Can you explain to me what all this talk 
about women's emancipation is about?" 
Segou is a devoutly Moslem town. There Is 
no women's lib here, although girls now go to 
school. What common ground do I have with 
them? In appearance, everything separates 
us: culture, race, language, class, lifestyle, 
nationality, age. Yet we may have one 
common meeting ground. . . . 

1 try. "The Koran says that Gad is merciful 
and good. It also states that God is Infinitely 
just. Do you agree?” A murmur of agree- 
ment, nodded heads, follow my question. 

“So, if God is infinitely just and good, He 
could nqt have created man and woman 
unequal, because that' would have been ' 
unjust. Therefore, the' in justices and in- . 
equalities were created through history by 
meii who wanted to impose their domination 
over women. It la simply a form of fear, 
because one only attempts to dominate what 
one fears.” x \ 

Everyone agrees. How amazing. The rest 
of the discussion la on how the inequalities 
were created, and what each one should do to 
overcome them. 

Later, as I sit again by the river writing 
these lines, a man comes up to me. He speaks 
In Arabic. 1 grasp a few words. He seems to 
be an Islamic scholar. Yet, If htii words; 
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remain Strange, his smile, the iove in his 
eyes do not. The face is- as gentle astheaun 
setting on the river, warm, radiating light. 
As we part, he calls God'B blessing upon me. 
I do the same. This is all natural here-. 

The river continues to flow, peaceful, 
majestic, serene. Nobody tries to push it. 
All, here, are flowing In the current of life. 
The current carries them very gently, 

Oh, the gentleness of black Africa. The 
light, the human warmth, the embrace of the 
heart meet ond everywhere. Always the 
children run up to. you, trusting, joyful. If 
there is one word above all I would use to 
describe this part of Africa, It would be 
; gentleness. 


What is civilization? If there is any one 
world i have met a “clvillza- 
tion Of the heart" it Is in' rural Africa. “You 
romantic idealist." I can already hear the 
voices of Those Who Know. But I cannot 
pretend to know. I am trying to listen and 

!?,“'!!■ C !“ one do more? For Is it not better 
• to be silent and be taken for a fool, than to 

. speak and remove all doubt?" 

We In the West have been pushing the 
river. Frantically. For two centuries. With 
what results? Disasters . 

. As for those who wish to listen, I say : Let 
Africa. Do not push the river. 
/ It is flowing with the stream. 

J' Vou mean, learn .something from these 


primitive Africans!" Those W&® to® ^ 
lion Ldi Amin, the Angola 
Sahel drought — all the comforts™® 4I ^ 
for our fear and solf-rlghteousn®**- 
idealize Africa! ” . *4 

But is it not more honest toreMg 
we nil project onto "reality" whjJ. ,.«,)■ 
in our hearts? If our hearts are gee 
or cynical, or self-satisfied, the 

the world. But If we are still, jg| 
youthful expectation of love and goouih ^ 
our hearts, we will see goodness JJP , . ^ 
around us. They are there,' watting 1 , 


seen. ' ■ '• Plerto 

Pierre Pradervand Iscurrpnflyfljf® 

The International Research Center W 
Senegal. . t . ? : • 
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The Monitor's religious article 


I've never seen a jungle 
yet of a certainty 
lknow 

how the sun keeps trying to shine 
through 

how flowers continue to bloom 

in the almost darkness 
thick fragrances saturate the nir 
green heaviness closes in. 

I (mow, too, 

bow a jungle captures even the resisting 
with the bent of its fierce 

rhythm. 

And, 

resisting not, 1 listen to its untamed 
cadence; 

become enamored of Us 
tangled splendor. 


Charmed, 

1 wander in the labyrinth: wander in the 
jungle mist 

that rises up to meet the 

warm rain 

sifting, dripping through 

the branches 
till, 

startled by a sudden light, 

1 hurry forward to a patch of brilliance 
and 

awake — 

awake to a fourth dimension within the 
confines 

of my own small green- 
house. 

Marjorie Darling 


God is near 


Waiting 
is activity 


The dog was restless that night so I took 
her out as I was wakeful loo. It was an hour 
or so before dawn, and 1 felt it unnecessary 
to pul mi more than a light dressing gown. 
Who could possibly lie on the green at that 
hour, unless they had urgent reason, or, like 
myself, were in a period of waiting that 
somehow gives one n right to act on impulse, 
obey a whim. In either ease they would fully 
understand, consider it quite normal, or nut 
even notice a waf ting-clad figure. 

A time of waiting has a strange, essenlinl 
effect on the one involved. There comes a 
point where self-knowledge plunges deeper 
than before. As the busy activities, Uic 
energetic excursions here und there, the 
planned lime, the pursuit of a career, that 
were so important, become for a while 
impossible and irrelevant I am forced to 
assess their value und worth In my life. This 
was going to be a well-filled summer: I 
would pass contemplative hours by the river 
and room far nficld. I would spend days in 
London, visiting exhibitions, theatres, 
friends. 

I was unable to go to the river, but I find 
the silver-blown willow leaves shining over 
the water, arc a permanent part of me and 
the river itself — the river flows and 
quickens in sudden movements Of intense 
joy, in quiet pools of deep wonder. 1 discover 
nothing is lost by not having tbo physical 
contact. The need to go out to find Blimu- 


African soliloquy 

We are the mediators of the human race 
The raw material of the earth 
Love is our breakfast 
Unity is our luncheon 
Joy Is our dinner 
Some call our gifts to humanity 
Negritude; Black power; Pan Africanism; 
Some call U soul but soul is 
Reflected by any one who bathes in the 
Radical stream of good 
What is our mtesfion African kin? ty 
0* ' mission is to join others to 1 
Christianizing Christendom 7 

• -:;Cfkn#niip»^. 


lotion at exhibitions or the theatre dwindled 
as patterns of living in a new way took on 
form, color and structure and a different 
dialogue began to develop in unexpected 
areas. At this lime a more searching look 
into life gives an impetus that reaches 
further. 

Wailing is not negative or passive: it is an 




-ixmuath. I begin to see that a loo busy life 
without periods of waiting could result in 
more skimming across thought, ideas, liv- 
ing, people. It comes in many ways and could 
last for a few minutes or several months, 
perhaps years. It involves recognition and 
acknowledgment. Before and during the 
wailing there is awareness: awareness that 
something is about to happen; awareness of 
change, a reaching out, awareness of the 
need to niter course, move in a different 
direction. This awareness calms the waiting 
and smooths Uie rough edges of cxpectency. 

My predawn walk was dramatically ac- 
companied by sudden flashes of midsum- 
mer lightning. The familiar shape of the 
green sprung into clarity and sharp focus, 
then submerged in a blur. The storm broke 
just after daWn and the rain came. The earth 
gathered and absorbed, releasing a new day 
of wet and wonderful freshness. We had all 
been walling for the rain. 

1 

Susan Morrison 


Miniatures 

love is inner 
the outer symbol 
comes or goes 

dear symbol . 
stay a little 
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Haring a telephone number or name of 
someone to contact in case of dire need can 1 
provide a sense of security. But one cannot I 
always have access to a phone, or be near a 
neighbor. What does he do then? 

The best thing. He can always turn in 
complete confidence to God, divine Love, 
who, the Bible assures us repeatedly, is an 
ever-present, unfailing help in any kind of 
trouble. 

Christ Jesus realized fully the in- 
separability of man from God, divine Spirit. 
He said, "He that sent me is with me: the 
Father hath not left me alone."* The Way- 
shower knew that man is God's child, whose 
real being eternally abides in security and 
harmony. Each one of us who discerns our 
real being as God's spiritual reflection can 
know Jesus’ comforting assurance. 

Many are mastering fear and proving its 
unreality through applying the liberating, 
strengthening, spiritual truths learned in 
Christian Science, which closely follows the 
words and works of the Way-shower. They 
are discovering that true security is found in 
their consciousness of God's ever-presence 
and unerring control. 

In the words of the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, Mary Baker 
Eddy: “The sweet, sacred sense and per- 
manence of man's unity with his Maker, in 
Science, illumines our present existence 
with the ever-presence and power of Cod, 
good."** 

1 experienced this "sacred sense" of God’s 
nearness one day last winter. With other 
nwinhrrs <il our car pool. 1 left work early 
because of a severe snowstorm. We were 
going along fine when the car hit an icy spot 
and went out of control. Not one word was 
spoken during the next few seconds, which 
seemed like an eternity. Believe me, we 
were all praying. The Instant the car veered 
out of control, I knew, with absolute cer- 
tainty, that not one of us could be hurt. I 
knew that nothing could separate us from 
divine Love. Even as we spun wildly, it was 
completely dear to me that God is the one 
Truth, the only power. StlU spinning, we 
crossed over three lanes of traffic, hit the 
median divider, bounced off and skidded 
back again across the lanes of traffic. When 
the car finally stopped, there was a deep 
feeling of gratitude to God for our recovery. 
Almost at once a policeman was there to help 
us with our car. While we were waiting at the. 
station for a friend to pick us up, we were 
wonderfully free from shock and fear over 
what had just occurred, another proof of the 
caimsecurity that can be found in God. 

Christian Science reveals that the real man 
Is spiritual, not material, not found by 
human circumstances, not at the mercy of 
material events. One does not have to goto 
some idace or person to find help; he needs 
to understand and affirm Us inseparability 
; from, God, , flivtae Life. Iriith, and Lore. 


and me and of all men, can never, for even an 

instant, be deprived of Ms Father-Mother 
God’s loving care, never out of his .God- 
providedplqce of spiritual security. 


.BIBLE VERSE 

And we know That alt things 
work together for gopd to them 
that love Godi to them who are 1 
the called according toihls pur*; 


. Mrs. Eddy says of the need to realize our 
spiritual security : “Can Life die? Can Truth 
be uncertain? Can Love be less than bound- 
less? . . . Our surety is in our confidence 
that we are Indeed dwellers in Truth and 
Love, man's eternal mansion.” 1 ! 

We are counseled in the Bible, “Be not 
afraid of sudden fear, . . . when it com- 
eth.”tt Equipped with a provable under- 
standing of God’s supreme government of all 
His creation, we never have to give in to fear. 
No matter what the situation, we can remain 
perfectly calm, convinced of man’s unin va- 
riable safety as God’s tenderly beloved child. 

Mohn 8:29; ••Miscellaneous Writings, p. 
196; tPuIpll and Press, p. 3; ttProverbs 
3:25. 
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OPINION AND... 


Now the Scots can afford Scotland 


By George Malcolm Thomson 


London 

Scottish Nationalism is an inevitable result 
of British Socialism. 

Let me explain. 

When I was a boy living in Edinburgh in the 
first two decades of the century, the railways 
of Scotland were owned and run from within 
the borders of Scotland. So were the Scottish 
coal mines, the Scottish Ironworks and steel 
foundries. 

Now with “nationalization” fas it Is called), 
all these basic heavy industries and services 
are controlled from London. And the growing 
power or the state over industrial policy 
generally plus the tendency of private enter- 
prise to centralize meant that fundamental 
decision-making in countless other formerly 
Scottish businesses is centered In London to a 
degree which would have been dismissed as 
unthinkable a generation ago. 

But what might have been merely an 
occasion for simmering, resentment has, quite 
suddenly, approached explosion point. The 
reason is simple enough. 

The Scots, an emotional but essentially 
realistic, people have always been aware of 
their country's limited resources. Now, in the 


last few years, they have been presented with 
a sensational and unexpected Increment of 
natural wealth — the oil in the North Sea, most 
of which lies within that section of the 
continental shelf which is off the Scottish 
coast. 

This event has blotted out, almost overnight, 
the argument of level-headed Scots that, while 
self-government might be a fine and histori- 
cally justified idea, Scotland could not afford 
it. 

In consequence of the change, . Scottish 
Nationalism, which used to be the hobby of a 
handful of romantic gentlemen wearing the 
kilt, became a practical concern for thousands 
of intelligent business men and women. And, 
over a few years, the Scottish National Party 
— whose ideal is national independence — has 
become the second strongest party in the 
country. 

It has eleven members in the present British 
House of Commons. Its candidates, at the last 
election, were lying second in so many 
contituencies that a five percent swing of the 
votes in their direction would make the 
Nationalists the first party In Scotland. Such a 
swing is confidently predicted by the Nation- 
alists and gloomily feared by the present 
majority Labour party In Scotland. 


For, simultaneously with the rise of Nation- 
alism, the steam has gone out of Socialism. It 
lias become respectable — and boring. Nation- 
alism has token on the glamour of rebellion 
which attracts young people to political 
movements. 

This is the background Lo Uiu present debate 
about “devolution" which has taken the 
English public so much by surprise. 

Reluctantly, and in alarm about what might 
befall them if they took no action, the Lalxuir 
government has produced proposals for a 
"Scottish Assembly," which will nnimigc 
£2,000 million so revenue granted them by the 
British Treasury; the Assembly will have 
power over Scottish affairs such hk housing, 
the social services and education. 

But it will have no power over the Scottish 
economy (to say nothing of foreign affairs and 
defense). 

These proposals are denounced by the 
Conservatives as going too far in the direction 
of breaking up the unity of the United 
Kingdom. They are regarded as derisively 
inadequate by the Scottish Nationalists. 

But what matters most is the effect which 
the proposals will have on the opinion of 
ordinary people in Scotland and England. 
What seems most likely is that, if the Scots arc 


to In* denied control over their economy 
-utiow «JJ. i)u> nil - they will think that ifi 
arc being offered the shadow and not ihj 
suhsliinee of self government. 

The political influence and power of the 
Nationalists will probably he strengthened 
The urge to widen the |M>wers they havehea 
conceded will grow. Ami the “Assembly" ulll 
1 m> used as an instrument in that process d 
enlargement. In other words, the fears oltbe 
Conservatives are likely to lx; realized. 

Al present, 2U percent of l ho Scottish people 
want "independence;" r»u percent want “de- 
volution," a term which is not capable to exact 
definition 1ml which means some degree of 
local self-government within a United King- 
dom; :W> percent want no change. 

As the debate proceeds, 1 should expect to 
see a stranger demand in Scotland for control 
over the economy, over industry and, abow 
all, over the oil. that symbol of nationalist 
ambition and acquisitiveness. 

Hut Scotland is not the only country involved 
in this argument. What of England? Will there 
be a realization in that country that the 
English, too. .ire a nation? 

An English "backlash 1 1 may be awaited with 
some confidence. 
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Melvin Maddocks 


‘But nobody 
snoozes off 

in the city’ 

■ • • ■ •»! • 

When 3,000 or so New Yorkers, including Helen 
Hayes, Leonard Bernstein, and Woody Allen, de- 
scended on Times Square last week as if it were the 
village green to sing folk songs like “New York, New 
York, it's a wonderful town,” the spectacle was as 
Incongruous as it was oddly touching. Here stood the 
super8ophistlcated inhabitants of one of tho toughest 
cities in the world turned by hard times into an Instant 
community— behaving like Just Plain Folks at a “Save- 
Our-Auxlllary-Fire-Dopartmeritl ” box-supper picnic. 

Meanwhile, the Just Plain Folks In the heartland — 
the hicks in the sticks to whom generations of New 
Yorkers have said nix — are not exactly losing their 
precious sleep over the plight or the Big Apple. Gloating 
might be too strong a word. Again, it might not. 

What is it about New York that so irritates people? — 
not excluding those who live there. Here follows a list of 
the classic grumbles ; 

Megacity reduces life to terminal superficiality. 
“Everyone dresses Bmartly, beyond his means. Think- 
ing only of the Impression we make, we live in a state of 
pretentious poverty.” 


The jungle really is a jungle, especially at night: 
"Only a fool would go out to dinner without having 
made his will.” 

Ah, the traffic! Oh, the noise! In spite of all the other 
risks, people finally "perish for want of sleep." 

Then there are the landlords. The owner "props up 
his tottering house, covers over gaping cracks in the 
walls, and tells his tenants to sleep peacefully under a 
roof ready to cave In." 

Money is the only value. "People without money 
should have inarched out as a body years ago. " 
..Terrible Indictments, really. The only thing Is, they 
were not made against New York but against Rome, by 
Juvenal, almost 1,900 years ago. 

Just possibly we (and Juvenal) should be a bit more 
charitable toward New York and cities in general. To 
begin with, maybe we ought to give up asking cities to 
be restful or uncrowded or friendly or oven clean — all 
the things they are not. 

Cities, historians should remind us, began ob walled 
fortresses. War and siege tend to bo their metaphors. 
"Every city," Plato wrote, "is In a natural slate of war 
with every other.” And of course every city is 
composed of a thousand little civil wars — more or less 
under control — which are called by names like tho 
marketplace, tho courts, and downtown traffic. 

Struggling to sum up the psyche of the city, Lewis 
Mumford speaks of "intensified anxiety and aggres- 
sion" — a "state of dynamic tension and interaction." 
(Prose about the city leans toward the clinical.) 

The faults of cities - see the flic on Babylon - have 
been obvious and flagrant since well before Juvenal. 
But cities also have their charms — Juvenal, after all. 


stayed on in Rome, complaining, an awfully long lime. 

Cities possess energy like nothing else on carlh 
except beehives. They are awake — they are on — 24 
hours a day. People may go balmy, but nolwdy snoozes 
off in the city. 

Clutching one’s wallet, assaulted by buses, taxis, and 
even pedestrians, overcome with selection — ft) choices 
of everything thrust under if not up to the nose — one is 
at least hyperactively alive. 

The city — indeed the world these days - is too 
hectic a place for wisdom, a word wc may liavc to phase 
out os used with the present tense. But as for sheer 
awareness and quick quick intelligence, (lie city stimu- 
lates these in people the way a fox stimulates speed in a 
rabbit. 

"It’s a dirty city, but it's not a dumb city," Dustin 
Hoffmon said nt the Times Square rally, giving New 
York cither a new slogan or its epitaph. 

Only a domino theory seems to make non-Ncw 
Yorkers willing lo help out, and if they do. New York 
may liecome the second -lens t-popular cause io Saigon. 
But New York is more thnn just a unlive enclave. It U 
still the front edge of American experience: notional 
life in double-lime, determined to lie first with what's 
next, even if it's bankruptcy. 

If nothing else, New York now |x Mumford’s 
ultimate question: "Will the city disappear or will the 
whole plunet turn into a vast urlwm hive?" After having 
our laugh at tho expense of the city slicker outsllckcd, 
we non-Now Yorkers will do well (o think about that 
question with a little of the frenzied suporottentivenoss 
of a New Yorker. For Uic point is, tho future - once the 
city-man's characteristic olwosslon -- has become 
everybody's problem. 


Joseph C. Hai 


An important change Is to be noted in the 
context of the search for a Middle East peace. 
From now oh . the Palestinians ore to. be 
Included in' tae process . This means that 
instead of just negotiating over state bound- 
aries the parties will at long last begin 
thinking seriously of how to fit the unsettled, 
fragmented, and resentful Palestinians into a 
future settlement. 

Israel has long tried to defer this moment. 
But a majority in the UN’s Security Council 
favors hearing the Palestinians. The Amer- 
ican delegation has decided to stand on the 
sidelines and allow the change to happen. This 
Is In itself a method of prodding Israel into 
fresh thinking about the Palestinians. In 
effect, Washington la saying to Israel that the 
subject can no longer be avoided. Here are 
some of the angles of the problem. 

There are a million and a half Palestinians 
who still live in refugee camps scattered all 
over the Middle East because they refuse to 
accept as their rightful and permanent homes 
unvthlna other than the villages and farms 


The nub of the Middle East problem 


of Israel. They claim the right to go back. 
They want to go back. 

But If they did ever go back tolsrael the 
population balance In that country would be 
altered radically. 

At present there are 450,000 Arabs In Israel 
and 2,700,000 Jews. Israel is predominantly a 
country of Jews among whom a small minor- 
ity- of Arabs live. If anything like a million and 
a half Arabs were allowed to return to their 
original homes Israel would at once be a 
country with a large and growing Arab 
minority which might well become an even- 
tual majority. . • 

If all Palestinians were allowed to' return at 
will to their ancestral homes Israel would at 
once be a predominantly ^rab Btate. There are 
about three mUUon Pdestinlana to all who Uve 
outside of th6 military frontiers of Israel, Nq 
: one knows how' many otthose who have made 
: -lives for' themselves outside 6f the refugee 
camps 1 ; wouldalso return if ^bey could. 
Certainly probably .not jfll. i toy 
settlement of the Palestine refugee problem 
. Which would .satisfy; Iheifculk oUhePaleetin- 


thc territories now under Israeli military 
control. And it could easily mean Arabs 
outnumbering Israelis, even Inside the bound- 
aries of the formal state of Israel . 

Is there any settlement of the Palestinian 
problem which would not lead eventually to a 
decisive Arab majority In all or the territories 
which used to be called Palestine, and even in 
that part of Palestine which Is now Israel? 

Israel has always hoped that eventually the 
Palestinians would be resettled outside of 
Israel. In theory it might be done. There is 
certainly enough Arab oil money for resettle- 
ment. Awl many a Palestinian has settled in 
other countries. But the other Arab countries 
resist. The Palestinian is different. The others 
find Uni energetic. Apd, be tends Ip think 
of himself ob a PBltattaiah and tends to want lo- 
go home, "... \ ' •. 

But Israel Would cease to be Israel If toe 
Arato outnumbered the Jews in Israel. There 
'•*8^- W — a Palestine 


the Eisenhower era on this t 

was worked out for the economic . 

of tho Jordan Volley. In theory 
effort involving Israel and Iho Art® ^ 
with American funding, could prev*°® 
new employment for the whole 
community — outside of Israel pwP®*V 
So far all such Ideas haw founderea^ 
Incompatibility of the Palestlfllm . 
return to their native towns and jJJP ^ w 
the concept of a state of Israel whw.ffR . 
Jews. •’ ; I 

And the Palestinians are just ^ .! 

to go home now as they were 20 ['yew? Wr ; : -, r ; , 
problem does not go away. 

Yet so long as tills Palestinian 
Israel’s very liature ronalbs JJPttS' 
Israel can be secure, with Artib aW®j V.g. : 
never be totally secure." so ; 
surrounded by unreconciled 
If there is some day to he 
tint day is probablyfarln the 
Btart haa to bo made. , 

happening right; j 

punctuated 

bomba, Bui there U ttfeo; ai nm 
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COMMENTARY 


p anders write 


On Britain, the IRA, and the U.S. Embassy in Taiwan 


The argument in Britain as to the injustice 
of the present election system on the one hand 
and tfte anachronistic features of the Upper 
House on the other, can surely be solved 
logically and sensibly by changing the House 
of Lords to a body mainly elected by pro- 
portional representation, with a minority of 
jjppolnlees from the political parties. 

At one fell swoop we would retain the 
desirable and remove the objectionable fea- 
tures of the present: wc would have both 
proportional representation and the con- 
stituency system; the expertise and advice of 
able people not involved in politics would still 
be available; the curb of quieter deliberation 
would continue as a brake on rash legislation; 
the present polarization to extremes of politi- 
cal thought would be undermined ; the Upper 
House, by virtue of election, would feel on 
firmer ground in frustrating any policy of the 
House of Commons. The principle of heredity 


would be dealt a severe blow and the ends of 
justice be served. 

In principle, 1 suggest this solution would 
give satisfaction to the country as a whole, 
(hough the details would obviously require 
extremely careful drafting. 

Orpington, Kent, England Joy Cawdron 

The Irish dilemma 

The courageous article of Mr. Renny 
prompts me to send you my plea to invite the 
vox pupull to write their suggestions how to 
bring to an end this infamous slaughter. 

What can you do with people that wield an 
electric drill to destroy the victims 
kneejoints? An eye for an eye, retribution, 
punishment, revenge, or anything motivated 
by hatred just doesn’t come in. One could only 
take these elements out of circulation — for 
good, without giving grist to the mill of a 
future kidnapper in their "noble" liberation 
game. I tremble to think of the logic of this 


having belonged to the anti-capital punish- 
ment lobby. 

The second thought is the realisation of the 
historical background and that this falls under 
the heading: Sow the wind and reap the 
whirlwind. So maybe we must open our doors 
to the loyalists who might wish to leave once 
the step of relinquishment was taken. 

I write as one who feels so horrified at the 
casual mention of yet another Innocent victim. 
Ashtead, Surrey, England Ruth Koch 

U.S. Embassy In Taiwan 

Mr. Charles Yost argued In his column that 
shifting the U.S. Embassy from Taiwan to 
Peking need not imply “abandonment" of 
Taiwan but merely conformity with the 
pattern followed by Japan and some other 
countries. 

It seems to me that Mr. Yost has neglected 
the psychological Impact of such a move. First 
of all, to shift the Embassy will be a 


tremendous blow to the morale of the Chinese 
in Taiwan. Remember the collapse of morale 
that preceded the fall of Cambodia and 
Vietnam? Although the anti -Communist spirit 
and will to fight In Taiwan are surely higher 
than was the case in Cambodia and Vietnam, 
Taiwan still needs moral support. In fact, that 
is the only support she needs. The Nationalist 
government has made It clear that it does not 
want the Americans to shed blood for her. In 
this sense, shifting the Embassy could only be 
interpreted as an intention to abandon Tai- 
wan. 

Second, as far as the United States la 
concerned, sacrificing a loyal friend to ap- 
pease an old enemy will do irreparable 
damage to America's free world leadership. 
Why cannot Japan win the respect of Aslan 
countries? Righteousness contributes more to 
"charisma" than appeasement. The United 
States does not need to conform to the pattern 
of politically small countries. 

Athens, Ga. Chen-sheng Chung 


Charles W. Yost 


Washington 

One of the largest and richest countries of 
Africa, until recently the crown jewel of the 
Portuguese Empire, is being cruelly torn 
apart by personal, ideological, and strategic 
rivalries. 

It is probable that the vast majority of its six 
million people could not enre less whether 
they are governed by Ihc Popular Movement 
far the Liberation of Angola, the National 
Front for the Liberation of Angoln, or National 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola. 
Me most people they no doubt only wish, now 
Independence has been achieved, 
Io Improve their lot and to live in peace. 

Unfortunately the three liberation move- 
ments have been fighting not only the Portu- 
guese but each other for a decode and a half. 
As independence approached, the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity marie stren uous efforts to 
bring them together in a coalition govern- 
ment. However, accommodations among 
them lasted no longer than similar truces in 
Lebanon and Northern Ireland. 

To what oxtcnl this intractability is due to 
the personal umbilions of loadors and to what 
j-xlont to genuine political differences It would 
w hard to say. In any case both ambitions and 


Angola: freedom without peace 


differences ore magnified by the escalating 
Intervention of outsiders. 

Angola and its dependent enclave of Ca- 
binda have the misfortune to be rich In 
minerals, oil and coffee, to contain the rail 
route by which most Zambian copper is 
exported, and to be strategically located 
between Zaire and South Africa. These tempt- 
ing assets seem to have sharpened the 
appetites of both neighboring and distant 
powers. 

It is impossible to know how accurate or how 
inflated may l*’ reports of arm?., mercenaries, 
and "military advisers'' being introduced into 
Angola, but the amounts are certainly large 
and the consequences disastrous. 

The Soviets, Cubans, and some Africans are 
supporting the Popular Movement. Zaire, the 
United States, and China are supporting the 
National Front. The National Union, which is 
for the moment allied with the front, Is being 
assisted by South Africa. 

So considerable has Soviet and Cuban help 
lo the Popular Movement become that Secre- 
tory of State Henry Kissinger felt It necessary 
on Nov. 24 publicly to warn both, averting 
that Sovlot Intervention 1 b "difficult to recon- 
cile with tho principles of coexistence signed 
in 1972' ' by Brezhnev and Nixon. 


The Angolan civil war is therefore not only 
devastating that country Itself but Is under- 
mining U.S. -Soviet detente and shutting the 
opening door to Cuba. What can be done? 

We might recall two other recent African 
civil wars, that in the Congo (now Zaire) and 
that in Nigeria when the eastern province 
endeavored to break away as Biafra. 

In the first case the United Nations, under 
the leadership of Dag Hammarajkold, with the 
blessing of the United States, promptly sent a 
force which over a period of four years 
checked outside intervention and held to- 
gether (he vast country. 

This was in many respects the UN's most 
successful peace-keeping operation. In all 
fairness it must be said, however, that from 
the Soviet point of view it was an operation 
designed to exclude them and their friends 
from the Congo and to install the U.S. in the 
predominate position it still occupies. 

In the case of Blafrg, on the other hand, 
although great powers did pour in arms to the 
opposing sides, the UN did not intervene 
because both the Nigerian Government and 
the OAU strongly opposed its doing so. It was 
their contention that the time had arrived 
when Africans should settle their own affairs. 


This still seemB to be the African position in 
regard to Angola. But should it be maintained 
when their own efforts at peace-keeping have 
failed and when Angola is being laid waste In 
substantial part by foreign Intervention? 

The time has come when the U.S., which In 
Secretary Kissinger’s words favors "an Afri- 
can solution to an African problem,” should 
recognize that the solution, like the problem, 
can ao longer be held within those con- 
ventional bounds. 

Specifically, the U.S. might explore, first 
with Iho OAU and then with the members of 
the UN Security Council, the possibility of 
sending into Angola a peace-keeping force 
composed entirely of Africans but financially 
and logisticaiJy supported by the UN, de- 
signed to exclude foreign intervention, to 
bring about and maintain a cease-fire, and to 
revive the abortive coalition government. 

If this endeavor proves too ambitious to be 
acceptable, the U.S. might propose that the 
Security Council at least condemn all outside 
intervention, including introduction of arms, 
advisers, and mercenaries. If such a resolu- 
tion were supported by the Africans, the 
Soviets would find it very difficult to veto. 

(1)1975 Charles W. Yost 


The Democrats search for a candidate 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 


Washington 

The traveling reporter usually asks the 
questions — but he also goto a lot of questions. 

tlle most persistent one comes out of a 
Perplexity that people have about tho Inability 
J the Democrats to como up with a candidate 
Is widely perceived to be of presidential 


°h yes, Senator Kennedy is so viewed by; 
toBny Democrats — probably because they see 
smoothing of John F. Kennedy In the Mas- 
ttchusetta Senator. But Kennedy 1 b not a 
W-adldate. So he Bays. And there are, Indeed, 
spelling reasons to take the Senator at his 

word. 

And Hubert Humphrey has a “presidential 
among many people. But he's not to, 
open-candidacy field. And the very fact 
the Democrats are looking In his direction 
'' toward a man who to somewhat shopworn 
jj™ lo °g quest for the presidency — shqws 
2®* (ess-thaq-promiBlng the current Ip-candl- 


Amerlcnn scone that although he was heavily 
disliked by many - as well as being loved by a 
large majority - it was difficult to find any 
Republican, talented as he might be, who 
looked as awesomely presidential as this 
powerful figure In the White House. . 

Ft)R to an extreme example. But he vividly 
illustrates how the president does have a 
tremendous political advantage — because of 
public exposure — over leaders In the opposi- 
tion parly. And, also, the FDR period shows 
how the out-of -power party tends at suchtiyes 


And he looked very much so In 1952 when both 
he and Elsenhower were fresh figures on the 
presidential scene; But the longer that Elsen- 
hower remained in the presidency the less 
sure the Democrats became that StevenBon 
“had the stuff." Much of this wbb because 
Eisenhower, once ensconced in his position of 
executive poWto, jodked;blgger and bigger. 
Arid Steivtosita suffered 'by the 'inevitable 
comparison. 

; John F. Ktonedy. one must remember,first 
gained his presidential luster when Vice- 


S* 0 Held of presidential hopefuls is regarded i, 
Wy members. . . .•/ • 

aSJ — P®ople ask — toe the democrats sq: ! 

^^yA^outetending ■ 

of Franiklfo Roosevelt rirtd Remember: 
da^vold the • Republicans word qf/caricU* 
were betas wldely pofcelved to i 
: ^( Je ntial | tliriber 1 ,, FDR so dominated tho,' 


did Have Amerieta public watching the TV screen and 

' ■ r»dy came outfromuaderthecUMdvai.tageo^ 

Harrv ’Wttwan)' but who did havA thd, appear , . ; ^yridori Johnson and; the Democrats tended 
knSS^ln^presiatotiBl^ ^statiire* . , M»oraIito^RepubUctti8 and make It 

txjLtiL* fnr t 'ium did * 1 iilfficuit to *figd.< a .powerful; GOP 1 candidate, ; 
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war-divided and war-discredited Democratic 
Party than because he was ao widely viewed as 
being presidential. Nixon had lost most of this 
“presidential look” In his losses to Kennedy 
and to Governor Brown in California. 

Now the Republicans will have been In the 
White House for eight years. But Nixon, too, 
was discredited. This, of Itself, should have 
helped the Democrats to come' up with a 
highly attractive candidate. Obviously when 
Nixon was riding high, he had come again to 
look. presidential. And In 1972 one' of McGov- 
ern's problems .wa$ that he did not, to many, 
look as presidential as the man iirthe White 
House. But Nikon fell from that height — and 
opened Up the door to s Democrat. 

yet no Democratic candidate widely ec- ; 
, knoWledgqd to hgVe the "jpresldent look” has 
com® forwtod- Doubtless Gerald, Ford has ■ 
mrived .into' the, presidency- with sufficient 
aijlbmb; strength ind: candor ‘to make It 
difficult for the -Democrats; to comb up with / 
someone who, looks as '/preStdeqUhl" by. 
contpftrishni That to; It seems that Mb being In ! 
the White Rouse :eVdn a>hort time has givea 
/FW-d this ‘fprqsldenti#'^ Advantage an 
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